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90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 





DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 





Ten thousand men and women work at Fort Dunlop, mainly on tyre pro- 
duction. At Great Chesterford in Essex a factory of SO people produces 
table-tennis equipment and dartboards. At Bankstown in Australia, 12 
mites from Sydney, 1,000 people make rubber footwear. In Malaya and 
Nigeria 14,000 are employed on Dunlop plantations. 

All these people, with their colleagues in many other countries, are the 
life-blood of the Dunlop organisation ... the most valuable assets of a 
vigorous forward-looking company. 
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—Portrait of the Week- 


THE WEST GERMAN Ministry of Defence confirmed 
that Britain had offered bases to the Bundeswehr. 
The United States Treasury gave up trying to get 
Western Germany to pay £214 million a year— 
or, indeed, a red cent—towards the cost of main- 
taining American troops there. A NATO parlia- 
mentarians’ conference in Paris supported the 
idea of an integrated mobile nuclear NATO 
force, France dissenting and Mr. Macmillan not 
heard from since he curled his lip at ‘fifteen 
fingers on the trigger; fifteen fingers on the safety 
catch.’ At the United Nations General Assembly 
the Soviet delegaté demanded that all colonial 
territories ‘be granted forthwith complete inde- 
pendence.’ They weren't. 


* 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS agreed to submit to the 
Committee of Privileges Mr. Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn’s petition not to be dragged, kicking and 
screaming, to the House of Lords. In the debate 
on the Licensing Bill Mr. Butler noted strong 
objections to the proposed longer licensed hours 
on Sunday from sabbatarians, publicans and 
housewives, and Mr. Eric Fletcher pointed out 
that there were cafés used for prostitution, dope- 
peddling, abortions and as brothels where no 
intoxicating liquor ever passed anyone’s lips. The 
French Government proposed to cut down 
licences for cafés and bars, and to establish drink- 
less zones. Prices of industrial ordinary shares 
dropped a long way on the London Stock Ex- 
change, and then bounced some of the way back 
again. 
* 


MOTOR-CAR PRODUCTION for the month went down 
by 15 per cent., and Ford shop-stewards, at their 
annual conference, attacked time-and-motion 
study methods, Americanisation and the credit 
squeeze, besides asking for more money and less 
work. Seven important hire-purchase companies 
decided to set up a joint “credit-rating’ list, or 
directory of bad payers. A committee of inquiry 
described as ‘wanton’ and ‘irresponsible’ the 
month-long unofficial strike by the tally clerks 
at London Docks in September-October. Free car- 
parks were opened in London for the Christmas 
traffic-jam season, and the decorations in Regent 
Street and Oxford Street brought more traffic into 
London in the evenings than the streets: could 
cope with. 


* 


ON HIS WAY to the Vatican, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury met the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
the heads of the Greek Orthodox, Greek Catho- 
lic, Roman Catholic, Syrian Orthodox, Armenian, 
Coptic and Abyssinian Churches in Jerusalem, 
and the Chief Rabbi. Sir Edgar Whitehead, Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, agreed to a 
separate constitutional conference for his own 
territory, in addition to next week’s Federal con- 
ference, and to the admission of Mr. Joshua 
Nkomo and other African nationalists to both 
conferences. President Kasavubu returned to 
Leopoldville from New York; Mr. Lumumba left 
his official residence, where he had been under a 
sort of house arrest for two months, by driving 
past Colonel Mobutu’s sentries, asleep in their 
armchairs; the Ghana Government hinted at 
relaxation of the press laws; Nigerian students 
rioted in Lagos against the Anglo-Nigerian de- 
fence pact, and shots were fired in a clash between 
Pondo tribesmen and South African police. 


* 


THREE MASKED MEN tied up the guard of a train 
between Brighton and Victoria with string and 
stole a number of mailbags. Foot-and-mouth 
disease spread virtually all over the Midlands and 
North of England, and it was announced that as 
a result there would be no live animals at the 
Smithfield Show. Lady Lewisham signed the 





pledge. 
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GIVE AND 


T first glance it is the African leaders who 
A: being unreasonable over the coming 
constitutional conference—with Hastings Banda 
brandishing a spear and saying he has come not 
for give-and-take but simply for take; Kenneth 
Kaunda indicating his reluctance to attend at 
all. Sir Roy Welensky, on the other hand, has 
been stressing his determination to be reason- 
able: he has come, he insists, to negotiate, not 
to obstruct. And Sir Roy, when he is in a co- 
operative frame of mind, is an engaging charac- 
ter—as well as being, in all probability, the only 
Federa! spokesman who can be taken seriously. 

But if Banda and Kaunda are playing hard 
to get, Sir Roy taught them the rules of the 
game. It was he who insisted that secession did 
not come within the terms of reference of the 
Monckton Commission, and who angrily refused 
to recognise those parts of the Commission’s 
Report in which secession was discussed. He has 
already made it clear, too, that the negotiations 
he has in mind will consist of discussions on 
how much of the Monckton Report is accept- 
able. But to the Africans, the Report is of 
relevance only as representing the irreducible 
minimum they would accept. If there are to be 
negotiations at all, they argue, it must be over 
how far the recommendations of the Report can 
be improved upon from an African viewpoint 
—certainly not how far it can be modified to 
assuage the fears of the Whites. 

And the Africans have a further excuse for 
regarding the Conference without enthusiasm. 
In Southern Rhodesia several of their leaders 
are in gaol; savage laws have been passed dis- 
criminating, in effect, against the nationalist 
movement; and Sir Edgar Whitehead did his best 
to break the movement’s unity by insisting on 
the right to nominate African representatives, 
rather than letting the Africans nominate their 
own. In Northern Rhodesia the Africans nomi- 
nated did not enjoy the confidence of their 
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fellow-countrymen. If the authorities in the two 
Rhodesias had deliberately determined to prevent 
any agreement being reached in London, they 
could hardly have hit on a more effective way of 
destroying African confidence in it; and only 
some very effective work by Mr. Sandys and 
Mr. Macleod has prevented the negotiations from 
collapsing even before they have begun. 

Whoever attends the Conference, and whatever 
is discussed there, one thing should be clear: 
there can be no question of going back on the 
Monckton Report. Its recommendations are 
already behind the times; that so conservative 
a body could reach such liberal conclusions was 
itself an indication that the Central African 
situation was changing very rapidly, and if the 
same members undertook the same investigation 
today they would assuredly be compelled to 
admit that the situation has altered—partly be- 
cause of events in the Congo, which have shown 
what can happen if African aspirations are left 
too long to simmer unsatisfied; but even more 
because of what has happened in Tanganyika, 
which has given the lie to the argument that 
Africans in these regions are incapable of 
orderly transition to self-government. Any at- 
tempt, therefore, to placate Sir Roy by repudiat- 
ing some of the Monckton recommendations 
would be dangerous—as somebody less com- 
mitted to belief in a Central African Federa- 
tion than he is would have realised long ago. 

A policy based on the Monckton proposals 
still stands some slight chance of success. The 
Report may be behind the times, and it may 
contain obvidus errors—such as its impression 
that the Africans in Southern Rhodesia support 
Federation. But it happens to be the only avail- 
able document on which a compromise plan 
can be based—so long as it is realised that what- 
ever concessions have to be made to keep pace 
with changing circumstances will have to be made 
not to Sir Roy, but to the Africans. 
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Mac’s Merger 


CCORDING to Lord Lambton, writing last week 

in the Evening Standard, the Prime Minister 
told American correspondents’ in the course of 
an off-the-record meeting that ‘nothing should 
stand between the eventual merging of this 
country and the United States’; and the Sunday 
Express—to whom such sentiments are deplor- 
able—argues that as Mr. Macmillan has not 
challenged the report, it must be presumed to 
be true. To cajl on a Minister to deny something 
he has said off the record is unusual, and the 
Prime Minister may reasonably feel that if he 
looked out for and corrected all the misappre- 
hensions about him and his colleagues in the 
Beaverbrook newspapers, he would have time for 
very little else. But in this instance, it would be 
a happy idea if the Prime Minister did reply. 
The next time he speaks on the subject in public 
he should say that in fact he told the American 
correspondents nothing of the kind; but that, now 
Lord Lambton has put the notion into his head, 
it seems a good one. 

There need be no feeling of surprise if he 
should express the opinion that the two countries 
must eventually come together. The picture that 
has emerged of Mr. Macmillan as the White 
Hope of Toryism is false. It is based largely on 
the fact that he reunited and reinvigorated the 
Conservatives after Suez, which misled some of 
his followers into thinking of him as a Little 
Englander: they forget that, by all accounts, he 
was the Minister responsible for halting the 
invasion. Mr. Macmillan’s record shows him 
to be of the Centre—well to the Left, indeed, by 
Conservative standards. In TV producer lang- 
uage, too, he is incorrigibly mid-Atlantic. If, as 
is possible, he has at last realised how futile his 
Summit hopes were, what better decision could 
he make than to abandon the role of the great 
pacificator, and take up instead the much more 
realistic job of going down to history as the 
statesman who converted the Atlantic Alliance 
into a political reality? 


The Best Deterrent 


LI one-tenth of the energy expended during 
the past ten years on campaigns for more and 
better hanging and flogging had been concen- 
trated on the obvious problem of a dwindling 
police force, our crime statistics might look more 
healthy, for the policeman on the beat is still the 
best deterrent. When we read of a town in the 
Home Counties with a population of 110,000 
and only three constables, all of them prdéba- 
tioners, available for beat duty, this shortage 
establishes itself as Mr. Butler’s biggest challenge; 
and the report of the Royal Commission on 
police pay is welcome for drawing attention to 
the need. Its recommendations are generous: in 
fact some of its methods will make orthodox 
industrial arbitrators gasp, for there is an element 
of ‘double the number you first thought of.’ A 
thousand a year, once the coveted goal of the 
middle classes, has been held before the eyes of 
the aspiring constable, and it would surely have 
a dramatic effect on recruiting. 

But there is a snag. Already we are getting 
what industrial relations jargon now calls ‘the 
consequentials.’ The prison officers and the fire- 
men, who have been on roughly the same pay 
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scale as the police, have pointed to the disastrous 
effects such increases will have on their own re- 
cruiting, unless they get something similar. Post- 
men and various grades of civil servant and local 
government officer are quietly noting the implica- 
tions of the report for themselves. 

The Government obviously cannot allow pay 
increases for the police to be the prelude to in- 
creases throughout the whole public service. Still, 
this immediate snowballing of demand is a useful 
reminder of how badly thought out is our attitude 
to pay. On the one hand there is an unresolved 
conflict between the principle of ‘comparability,’ 
fathered by the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service, and blessed by the Guillebaud Com- 
mittee on railway wages and now by the Police 
Royal Commission; and, on the other, the fact 
of life called ‘the forces of the market.’ It would 
be interesting to hear what research is being 
done on the financial worth of various occupa- 
tions—and whether it is getting anywhere. 


Outside the Gates 


W ITH so much attention being paid to 
using a prisoner’s period of punishment 
—his gaol sentence—to equip him for a life in 
which he will not be tempted to break the law 
again, it is curious what little help he gets in 
that period when he is most likely to be tempted 
—or, at least, most likely to fall into habits 
which will lead to temptation later: the period 
when he comes out of gaol. It will come as a 
shock to most readers of the Pakenham/Thomp- 
son Committee report to find how inadequately 
and amateurishly discharged prisoners are looked 
after, and how contemptuous most prisoners are 
of the well-meaning people who do the work. 
The ex-prisoners’ attitude is neatly summed up in 
the report’s conclusions: : 
There is, too, or is believed by the prisoners 


to be, an attitude of patronage and disapproval ; 


on the part of certain officials and members of 
the Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies. Such 
customs as addressing prisoners as ‘old man,’ 
though intended as a corrective to this attitude, 
can equally cause resentment. 

Many voluntary workers will be annoyed. at 
this jibe; but the fact remains that for such 
societies to work properly they must gain the 
discharged prisoners’ confidence; and it is clear 
that they have failed to do so. The report urges 
‘a strong organisation, nation-wide, which the 
discharged prisoner will trust, to which he will 
come for help when he needs it, where he knows 
he can find a friend if he wants one, and which 
can act as.a sponsor to him in his quest for work 
or rehabilitation’—in short, it advocates a sen- 
sible blend of professional realism with volunteer 
enthusiasm. Mr. Butler should take note of its 
recommendations; the cost of putting them into 
effect might even represent a saving to the tax- 
payer—apart from the benefit in human terms— 
by reducing the number of relapses by individuals 
who are not, in the ordinary sense, recidivists. 


Beat the Sneezers 


.- AN it be,’ Barbara Wootton asks in her 
criticism of the Ingleby Report in our 
pages this week, ‘that the British really hate and 
fear the young?’ By contrast with other nations 
we certainly give the impression of doing so: 
disciplining them in ways which might lead, if 
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parents tried it abroad, to a lynching; and exiling 
them for protracted periods to distant boarding 
schools; and—most inhumane of all—allowing 
children of eight to be treated as criminals, 

Need this continue? Lady Wootton’s plea jg 
that ‘the educational world should be fully, 
equipped to provide the education and discipline, 
required by any normal child.’ This in effect jg 
what happens in the case of the children of well. 
off parents; the school takes care of the discipline; 
ary process, at least in term time, and only a 
tiny minority of persistent offenders in this class 
ever appear before the courts—usually not until 
after their schools have expelled them. 

The practical difficulties would be very great, 
But there is no reason why this policy should 
not be adopted in principle—as an aim; and it is 
indeed odd that the Ingleby Committee should 
have preferred to place its reliance on a court 
system so unsuited to handling children. 


Tact 


OY THOMSON was beginning to get a name 
for being an enlightened newspaper pro- 
prietor—at least by the standards currently pre- 
vailing. Word had it that the employees of the 
recently deceased Empire News were getting, 
very much better treatment than, say, the Star; 


was mainly as a result of rows he had had with, 
the National Journalists’ Union over the Scots, 
man. The benevolence of newspaper proprietors, . 
however, is strictly limited. The employees of the, 


and News Chronicle men—whether or not if 


Sunday Graphic—iike those of Picture Post, the , 
News Chronicle and the Star—heard of their, 


coming demise first from the news agencies, 
When papers are changing hands secretly there is, 
obviously a case—though a bad one—against aj¥ 
premature announcement. As the funeral of the, — 
Sunday Graphic will not be for some weeks. the } 


fact that the first announcement of its death, § 


should have been made to an Exchange Tele-,) 
graph reporter appears inexcusable. i 


) 


Opening Time "a 


NIFORMITY in pub closing hours—according. 





to Sir Frank Soskice, the Opposition spokes 
man on the Licensing Bill—‘is highly desirable 
to prevent would-be drinkers dashing at the last 
moment from one place where they could not 
get a drink to another where they could.’ Perhaps 
so: but uniformity in closing hours has its 
attendant disadvantages. If Sir Frank cares td. j 
examine the chart (published a few months ago 
in the Observer) of the times of day and night 


that road accidents occur, he will see that the § 
rate shoots up alarmingly at the uniform pub 7 


closing time—ana for obvious reasons. 

This excessive concern with drinking , hours 
is unfortunate; it distracts attention from the 
much more serious problem of what to do about 
people who need to be protected from the effects 
of drink. Prohibition has shown itself to be no 
solution—even if there was any chance of its 
being adopted; but the rising accident rate on 
the roads and the addiction rate for alcoholics 








suggest that it is not enough simply to remove 
the present restrictions, silly though most of them 
are, and hops for the best. 

There is also the problem of the young—as & 
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pamphlet, Advertising Alcohol, issued recently 
by the Advertising Inquiry Committee, reveals. 
In a foreword, Francis Noel-Baker points out 
that the pamphlet’s author, an economist, was 
asked simply ‘to assemble the available, relevant 
facts and to present them in an objective and 
fair way—but not to draw conclusions. Readers 
must do that themselves.’ One of the conclusions 
is inescapable: that certain sections of The Trade 
are striving to increase their appeal to the young. 


1960 
According to the pamphlet the brewers of Skol 
lager admit in the trade press that they aim to 
capture the support of the teenagers—girls as 
well as boys—in ‘the biggest advertising campaign 
Britain has ever seen for any lager.’ If a firm of 
drug manufacturers were to advertise Preludin 
(or some similar pill) on the same basis there 
would be a fearful public outcry, though the 
dangers of addiction to alcohol are vastly greater 
than those of addiction to pep pills. 


Shadow and Substance 


By 


Has, I asked in this space a few 
weeks ago, Mr. Gaitskell had it? 
And if so, I went on, what pre- 
cisely is it that he has had? I 
came, after profound meditation, 
to the conclusion that he had 
not, or at any rate not yet. I am 
still of that opinion, but acting 
on information recently received 
I must say that if I were in his 
place I wouldn’t much mind if I 
had had it, whatever it was. The elections to the 
Parliamentary Committee provide much matter 
for a May morning, and many gallons of ink 
have already been expended by citizens trying to 
explain the forty-three extra votes Mr. Wilson 
collected between his bid for the leadership and 





| his selfless decision not to deprive the party of 


his front-bench services. I would like here to 
cast a little light on the precise mechanics of these 
elections, in the hope that in the light thus cast 
my reasons for guessing that Mr. Gaitskell is 
feeling rather more gloomy about the situation 
may be more clearly seen. 

After the election for Leader, a number of 
back-bench members of the Labour Party got 
together to do a little organising, in the interests 
of sanity, for the elections to the Parliamentary 
Committee. They had two chief targets—Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Lee (they would have had three, 
but Mr. Greenwood had earlier obliged by an- 


by Mr. Robens’s leaving Parliament for the Coal 


| Board, and Mr. Brown’s election as Deputy 














Leader, with its concomitant ex-officio seat. 
There was much anxious discussion of candidates 
whom those members loyal to Mr. Gaitskell 
wished to see supporting him on the Committee, 


» and eventually a list was drawn up. Now this list 


had to be, by the rules of the election, of precisely 
the right length; for ballot papers containing 


5 fewer than twelve votes are as invalid as those 


} containing more. When it emerged from the 
g hours, 


smoke-filled rooms, however, the job was only 
half done; the names having been selected, there 
was still the task of persuading enough members 
of the Parliamentary Party to vote for them— 
for all of them, that is, since individual variations 
on the list would rob it of all its purpose. 

The task of canvassing support was obviously 
a-delicate one. It was therefore left in the main 
to two ‘soand’ loyalists who would not arouse 
hostility in the middle, and who could certainly 
not be accused of being members of the mythical 
Hampstead set.’ From time to time, these two 
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tillers of the ground would report that all was 
going well, and that support was being promised 
on all hands; further help in canvassing was 
declared unnecessary. 


Then, lo! nominations closed. And it was seen 
that the two messengers had allowed themselves 
to be nominated, and had thus connived at the 
collapse of the entire plan; for it must be obvious 
that if there are more loyalists than there are 
vacancies for them, the resultant spread of the 
vote automatically makes it impossible for it to 
be concentrated where it will do most good. The 
upshot, then, was that although such sound new- 
comers as Mr. Houghton; Mr. Michael Stewart 
(who had already been a member for a short 
time, having been ‘co-opted,’ as last year’s runner- 
up, to fill the vacancy left by Mr. Robens) and 
Mr. Ray Gunter got on to the Committee, a 
number of other loyalists did not, and the two 
chief disloyalists got back. It is true that Mr. 
Wilson’s total of 124 was probably too large, and 
certainly too deliberate, to assail; after all, no- 
body voted for him just to fill the twelfth place 
on the ballot paper. But there is no doubt at all 
that a little self-restraint on the part of those 
organising the loyalist vote—and they, remember, 
were chosen as the soundest and solidest mem- 
bers available for the job—could certainly have 
defeated Mr. Lee. They did not get very many 
votes, but if those they did get—indeed it would 
not have needed all their votes—had gone to, 
say, Mr. Blyton, or Miss Bacon, or Mr. Mayhew 
(and where else would they have gone?), Mr. 
Wilson’s isolation on the Committee would have 
been complete. 
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Now this is a cautionary tale, for Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Lee will be swamped in any case by 
loyalists. The point, however, is not that they are 
back on the Committee; it is what conceivable 
hope can there be for the Labour Party if its 
soundest men can behave like this? After the 
Scarborough conference in October I recorded 
the remark made to me on the morning after the 
defence debate: ‘If he is at the Despatch Box 
making the same faded jokes next Budget Day, 
then there is something seriously wrong with the 
Labour Party.’ Well, there is something seriously 
wrong with the Labour Party. What is seriously 
wrong with the Labour Party is its insane desire 
for compromise at all costs; many of. the people 
who voted for Mr. Gaitskell in the election for 
Leader, but for Mr. Wilson in the election for 
the Parliamentary Committee, did so out of a 
belief that bygones could somehow become by- 
gones, that the party needs both Gaitskell and 
Wilson, that if sufficient care is taken by those 
who draft the party’s pronouncements they can 
be made so entirely meaningless that all members 
can support them in good conscience. The 
Left have never believed this; in the wrang- 
ling over the defence platform that went 
on before Scarborough, they were at pains to 
point out that the conference was going to, and 
ought to, vote on whether or not it wanted the 
Labour Party to have a unilateralist policy. But 
the minute the conference was over, the whisper- 
ing from the Centre began; a compromise could 
be found, given sufficient good will, to unite the 
party even on this subject. Indeed, Mr. Green- 
wood went so far as publicly to announce the 
details of the compromise formula which he 
believed could do just this, apparently unaware 
(though he had earlier shown himself very clearly 
aware) that the dispute in the Labour Party was 
not, fundamentally, concerned with the hydrogen 
bomb at all. The simple truth is that, although 
there have always been two Labour Parties, want- 
ing different things and pursuing different poli- 
cies, they have now reached the point where the 
differences between them are so great that they 
cannot continue to pretend that they are one. 
And yet still there are voices raised insisting that 
they can be kept together. Of course, the electors 
won't actually vote for either, but that is a small 
point; Mr. Foot shall lie down with Mr. Gaitskell, 
and Mr. Cousins with Mr. Brown, and all will 
be well. 





‘It must be getting worse—he said, “Good morning, Chancellor.” ’ 
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What Shall We Do With Naughty Children? 


Ne so long ago children of seven years old 
used to be tried in the ordinary adult courts, 
alongside of every type of adult criminal. That 
came to an end in 1908, with the establishment 
of our now familiar juvenile courts; though even 
today not everybody realises that a child who 
is unwise enough to commit an offence in com- 
pany with an adult will be tried where the adult 
is tried. Even a boy of eight who accompanies 
a youth of seventeen on a housebreaking expedi- 
tion is still liable to be committed for trial at 
Quarter Sessions for all his tender years. Since 
1933, however, children below the age of eight 
cannot be made the subject of a criminal charge 
in any court. 

After fifty years’ experience, it certainly seems 
time for a thorough review of these juvenile 
courts, and for some fresh thinking on the whole 
subject: perhaps even for what the Chinese like 
to call the Great Leap Forward. The appointment 
four years ago of the Ingleby Committee to make 
such a review was, therefore, generally welcomed; 
and, although the Committee’s Report* makes 
only a few timid steps—some backwards, some 
forwards—rather than any Great Leap, its 
publication is a sign that change is in the wind. 
Legislation, in fact, is on its way. 

What, then, shall we do with naughty children? 
All children are naughty: some children are very 
naughty. A few are quite abnormal and alarming 
in their naughtiness. Nearly all children at some 
stage or other commit what in an adult would 
be a criminal offence. They take, or try to take, 
things that are not theirs; and many of them also 
pass through phases of what adults regard as 
wanton destructiveness. (It is perhaps worth 
noting that a passion to destroy likewise appears 
to be normal in. chimpanzees.) The practical 
question, raised by the Ingleby Committee, is 
what should be the role of the courts and what 
the role of other agencies in eradicating these 
original, or acquired, sins. 

As at present constituted our juvenile courts 
are a~curious mixture of punitive and ‘welfare’ 
elements. By statute they have a duty in all cases 
to have regard to the welfare of the children who 
appear before them; and they have important 
civil jurisdiction in cases in which children are 
neglected, abandoned, ill-treated or otherwise in 
need of ‘care or protection.’ At the same time 
they are courts of summary jurisdiction— 
criminal courts, in fact. 

The Ingleby Committee holds that this paradox 
can best be resolved by the juvenile court ‘moving 
still farther away from its origin as a criminal 
court.’ Its Report proposes, therefore, to raise 
from eight to twelve the age at which a child 
can be made the subject of a criminal charge, 
but at the same time to allow children of any 
age (below seventeen) to be brought before the 
court as in need of ‘protection or discipline.’ It 
must be said at once that in practice this is certain 
to prove a distinction without a difference. The 
child of eleven who is brought before the court 
as in need of discipline, on account of his habit 
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of helping himself to sweets from shop counters, 
will hardly appreciate the distinction between 
himself and his brother of twelve who is ‘charged’ 
with doing exactly the same thing—least of all 
if, as is quite likely to happen, the court deals 
with them both in exactly the same way. Children 
are not lawyers: neither are most of their parents. 

The plain fact is that, however much the courts 
try to get away from their criminal origin, they 
are still courts. Surprisingly, the Ingleby Com- 
mittee does not even recommend getting rid of 
some of the more grotesque features of the 
present practice, such as the requirement that a 
child must be given the option of either giving 
evidence on oath and subjecting himself to cross- 
examination, or making an unsworn statement 
in which case he cannot legally be cross-exam- 
ined. All that the Report has to say on this is 
that ‘promising before’ Almighty God might take 
the place of swearing by Him; and, with 
Olympian detachment, its authors add an injunc- 
tion to the courts to take ‘pains to explain the 
pros and cons’ of giving or not giving evidence 
‘in language that will be understood by both 
parent and child.’ Let them try their own hands 
at such explanations! In my experience the spec- 
tacle of a magistrate presenting this option to a 


child of eight or nine resembles nothing so much. 


as a scene out of Dickens—even if the magistrate 
happens to be oneself. 

Admittedly the oath is one of the minutiz of 
court procedure: but it is significant of much 
else. Court rules and court procedure illustrate 
the fundamental difference between the discipline 
of home and school and that of a judicial process. 


It is all very well to say, as does the Ingleby ’ 


Report, that it is ‘becoming more and more 
difficult to distinguish between punishment and 
treatment.’ The Report itself is redolent with 
punitive attitudes. The word ‘punishment’ is 
scattered with surprising frequency through its 
pages, and is always given priority, as in the 
constant references to ‘punishment or other forms 
of treatment.’ As for the children themselves or 
their parents, recent surveys have shown that both 
are firmly convinced of the essentially punitive 
nature of the juvenile courts. Some even despise 
the courts for the feeble way in which they dis- 
charge their punitive role. Children are not taken 
in by adult sentimentality about blurring the dis- 
tinction between punishment and treatment: they 
know the difference all right! In the words of one 
of the more charitable of a juvenile court’s 
‘clients’: ‘Some of our sentences depends on your 
magistrate and your offence, we might think that 
the magistrate is an old coot but he has his job 
to do like our fathers and mothers so it’s our 
own fault if we get into trouble so there’s no one 
else to blame.’ 

Of course, children have, on occasion, to be 
punished. But by whom? That is the crux of the 
matter. After dealing with some thousands of 
children in the London juvenile courts, over a 





t Quoted in Peter Scott’s article on ‘Juvenile 
Courts: The Juvenile’s Point of View. (British 


_Journal of Delinquency, January, 1959.) 


period of nearly twenty years, I have myself been 
driven to the conclusion that these courts are 
most unsuitable instruments for dealing with 
the very young—certainly with the under. 
twelves and perhaps even with any children 
below the school-leaving age. For any court, 
simplify its procedure how you will, is always a 
highly artificial institution. What is more import- 
ant, it is manned by strangers; whereas children 
respond to those whom they know and respect, 
and most of all to those whom they love and 
by whom they are themselves loved—not to 
‘old pensioned gentlemen who doesn’t like the 
clothes you are wearing or long hair,’ to quote 
Dr. Scott’s survey again. Even for the children 
(and there are quite a few of these) who recog. 
nise that the ‘judge tries his best to help, a sen- 
tence meted out by a stranger cannot carry the 
emotional charge of one that comes from a 
familiar and beloved adult. 

Indeed, the whole psychological assumptions 
of the court procedure are surely very wide of 
the mark so far as children are concerned. The 
rationality of behaviour presumed by theories of 
the deterrent effect of a court appearance or a 
court sentence rests on very dubious assumptions, 
Even in the case of adults there is reason to 
doubt if the mechanism works in anything like 
the way that our judicial system assumes. But 
with children particularly, the fear of punishment 
is a poor second-best as an incentive to good 
behaviour (especially when there are, as there 
usually are, excellent chances of getting away 
with it) in comparison with the internal sanction 


of a guilty conscience, or the need to retain 5 


cherished affection or esteem. Conscience, how- 
ever, cannot be implanted by strangers, and a 
stranger’s esteem is emotionally worthless. 

The fundamental mistake is to cut off a seg- 
ment of behaviour and to hand this over to an 
institution wholly distinct from the agencies that 
are continuously concerned with a child’s up 
bringing. In the modern world education is a 
matter for schools and homes: what the one can- 
not (or occasionally will not) supply, the other 
must contribute. This goes, or should go, for every 
kind of education—for training children to curb 
their natural destructiveness and to recognise 


property rights just as much as for teaching them j 


algebra or Latin. That, after all, is how the job 
is done with the vast majority of middle-class 
children, and there is no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that what works for the middle classes-would 
not in principle also work for children of every 
social class. 

In principle—yes; but, as everyone knows, the 
practical difficulty lies in the miserable under- 
equipment—both human and material—of s0 
many of our schools. Teachers with classes of 
forty or more cannot be expected to devote 
adequate attention to the one or two difficult 
cases among them. If they can keep the mob 
quiet and make it literate that is as much as caf 
fairly be expected. Nevertheless, that the school 
and the home who see the whole child day in day 
out should take over the job that the courts now 
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7 ‘Just what 
we've 

always 
wanted 

darling!’ 








A selfishly masculine indulgence perhaps— but he can’t always please her. She was, however, most agree- 
ably surprised at his choice of car. With feature after feature to delight her womanly eye, and feature —_ 
feature to satisfy his manly one, they’re both completely happy with their Consul. When you next = this 
car, look for their reasons for buying. Notice the space, the fabulous good looks, the overall ne 
And when you take to the road, see how your spirits rise— and how comfortably the nr keeps up with 
your thoughts of comfort! Sit back: such splendour. Seat six: such hospitality. And look, just look. 80 much. 


So very much — for so modestly little! If you’re round to your nearest Ford Dealer quickly, you can drive 


to your heart’s content quickly —in a Consul! 





CONSUL 


SERVICE TOO! 
from £545 plus £228.4.2 p.t. = £773.4.2 AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE (FO) i) D) 


Essential reading for ALL Ford owners—FORD TIMES. From your newsagent. One shilling. 
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so inadequately perform is still the ideal to work 
for. 

A formidable apparatus already exists which 
one would suppose was intended to do this very 
thing. Already our educational provision includes 
(on paper) schools for every variety of handi- 
capped or difficult child, including schools for 
the educationally subnormal and schools for the 
maladjusted. If the Approved Schools now under 
the control of the Home Office and even the 
Attendance Centres now run by the police were 
integrated into the same system by transfer to 
the Ministry of Education, surely the educational 
world should be fully equipped to provide the 
education ‘and discipline’ required by any nor- 
mal child and to do this within the framework 
of its ordinary schooling. Only in the event of a 
proposal to send a child away to a residential 
institution against both his own and his parents’ 
wishes should it be necessary to invoke judicial 
process—and with patient co-operation between 
the education authorities and the parent such 
cases can be rare. 

Even stronger ground for taking younger 
children out of the courts is the fact that merely 
to bring them there is to initiate them into the 
delinquent community. By this I mean much 
more than the risk of the deliberate inculcation 
of wrong ideas through association with ‘bad 
company.’ From the moment that a child first 
enters the waiting room (where in busy metro- 
politan areas he may spend many hours) he is 
introduced to a new world—and a world in which 
the most important figures are other children in 
like case. What matters is the shared experience, 
the sense of apartness, of becoming a member of 
what the sociologists would call ‘the in-group.’ 
Understandably enough, we habitually shut our 
eyes to this aspect of the present procedure. Yet 
it may well be that this, more than anything else, 
is the process by which recidivists are manufac- 
tured. One goes along with the group one finds 
oneself in, graduating with them from one stage 
to the next. 

By contrast the child who is reprimanded or 
punished in school, who is kept in at home or 
deprived of his pocket money or other privileges, 
or is compelled by parent or teacher to make good 
damage that he has done, lacks this communal 
support. In far greater degree his is an individual 
experience which he must sustain alone without 
the warmth and encouragement of, and the con- 
sciousness of belonging to, a self-sustaining but 
distinctive and ‘different’ community of his peers. 

For all these reasons the time has surely come 
to raise the age of criminal responsibility im fact 
as well as in name. The law that in this country 
allows criminal charges to be brought against 
children of eight is quite exceptional: in Sweden 
the minimum age is fifteen; in Poland thirteen. 
Yet the Ingleby Committee seems to have made 
no effort to learn from experience abroad—its 
astonishingly insular report contains only the 
most casual references to the practice of any 
other country. Nor can it be said that the image 
of any real living child anywhere shines through 
its chilly, legalistic pages. As one critic has said, 
the Report, though signed by humane and experi- 
emed men and women with children of their 
own, seems to have been conceived entirely in 
terms of ‘other people’s children.’ 

Can it be that the British really hate and fear 
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the young? As one goes about the world, some- 
times it would seem so. The Italians obviously 
and happily enjoy their children: the Scandin- 
avian peoples treat theirs with the dignity and 
respect enjoined by their whole ‘progressive’ way 
of life: the anxiety-ridden Americans, textbook 


in hand, conscientiously try to follow the dictates4 


of one or more psychiatrists. Only in a British 
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seaside resort does one hear the all-too-familiar 
nagging, the threats to fetch a policeman, the 
injunction (so impossible for the restless young 
to fulfil) to ‘sit down and keep quiet.’ Just as 
medieval artists used to paint infants with the 
proportions of miniature adults, so we perhaps 
see ours in the form of miniature criminals— 
which, maybe, is what makes them so. 


Aid for the Underdeveloped 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


HAT was once paradox is now platitude. 

The remark which Orwell threw off some- 
where or other to the effect that Western 
Socialists were hypocritical in advocating a 
higher working-class standard of living based on 
the cheap labour of Africans and Asians is now 
on every tongue—and not least on those of 
Western Socialists. In a recent Fabian pamphlet 
by Wayland and Elizabeth Young the theme of 
the underdeveloped countries and their needs is 
even converted into an argument against adver- 
tising: 

To permit the free operation of a whole in- 
dustry devoted to increasing consumption among 
the satisfied while others are still starving is 
against all humanity and decency... . If the 
answer to the vicious nonsense of advertising 
seemed to be a thumping tax, then the higher it 
was the more would Britain be able to sink in 
the capital development of poor countries. 


These are very laudable sentiments, and I quote 
them to illustrate to what extent aid to under- 
developed countries is now accepted as a moral 
imperative by liberal-minded people. However, 
they also illustrate something else: a certain 
insouciance about the actual processes by which 
refrigerators are to be beaten into ploughshares 
and those ploughshares then distributed to such 
as may be in need of them. There are, in fact, 
many advocates of aid to the underdeveloped, 
but comparatively few informed discussions of 
how that aid is to be distributed or from what 
sources it can be drawn. For this reason Andrew 
Shonfield’s book The Attack on World Poverty 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) is most welcome. 

There can be no question of the urgency of 
the problem. The gap in standards of living 
between modernised industrial countries and 
what M. Pierre Moussa has called in a brilliant 
book ‘The Proletarian Nations’ is enormous and 
still growing (the income per head of an Indian 
and an American stood in a proportion of one 
to fifteen in 1938; in 1952 the proportion was 
one to thirty-five). Countries such as Algeria or 
Egypt, with populations reaching the point of 
demographic explosion and little land left to 
cultivate, face catastrophe unless they can be 
helped over the difficult industrial revolution 
which they must undergo to provide work and 
food for their people. To these natural difficulties 
must be added ones caused by the world con- 
juncture: underdeveloped countries are exporters 
of raw materials and food, and fluctuations in 
world commodity prices mean serious losses for 
their already diminished stocks of foreign cur- 
rency (in 1957-58 a drop in these prices cost 
them one and a half billion dollars—‘not far 
short of the total sum of private capital’ received 
by them). 


Moreover, it is a situation which everyone jp 
the West should be concerned to remedy as 
quickly as possible, if not for humanitarian 
motives, then on grounds of self-interest. In a 
world where any area of political instability 
represents a general threat, the existence of the 
underdeveloped countries in their present state 
of poverty is a potential powder magazine which 
must be damped. From the particular Western 
point of view the undertaking of this task is 
also an attempt—probably the only attempt that 
can hope to succeed—to prevent African, Asian 
and Latin American countries turning to the 
nostrums offered them from Moscow and 
Peking. 

Mr. Shonfield’s estimate of the underdeveloped 
countries’ immediate requirements is between 
one and two billion dollars over and above what 
they are already getting. Supposing that this sum 
were made available, by whom should it be dis- 
tributed and to whom should it be given? 

The answer to the second part of the question 
seems fairly clear. Going by economic criteria, 
there are only three countries which would at 
present qualify for large-scale investment— 
India, Brazil and Mexico, all of which are now 
past the ‘pre-investment’ stage, i.e., the period 
during which technicians have to be trained, 
bureaucracies made efficient, pilot schemes 
started. The other underdeveloped countries are 
still in the throes of carrying out these essential 
preliminaries to full industrialisation. Mr. Shof- 
field quite rightly insists that here the slogah 
‘fair shares’ has no application. The money must 
be given to those who can use it. 

But this at once raises a difficulty. Who can 
enforce a principle of selectivity based on hard 
economic fact? Is it possible for any UN agency 
to make a choice which is bound to seem in- 
vidious to those at the back of the queue? Given 
the democratic nature of the UN and the com 
fusion prevailing in much of its organisation 
(about which Mr. Shonfield has a good deal 
to say), it does not seem particularly well adapted 
for the administration of such a programme. 
The World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund appear to be enslaved to an orthodox 
banking ethos; and the UN Special Fund, which 
has shown that it knows how to handle the 
problems of underdeveloped countries, owes & 
great deal of its success to the personality of 
its administrator, Mr. Paul Hoffman, and has 
not, in fact, had very much money to play with 
($26 million in 1958). 

In these circumstances (taken together with 
the rich countries’ prejudice against handing ovef 
large sums to the UN for investment in Africa 
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and Asia) it might seem that aid would be better 
channelled directly from nation to nation. But 
this method also comes up against the same ob- 
jection. The criteria which great powers adopt 
for helping others will be primarily political 
rather than economic. For instance, much 
American aid has been squandered in countries in 
South-East Asia because those countries were 
political allies of the US, and, though there may 
be cases where the political and economic cri- 
teria coincide (India is an obvious one), there 
is bound to be much waste of resources which 
are badly needed elsewhere. Aid financed by in- 
dividual countries is also constantly meeting the 
obstacle of the balance of payments. Here Mr. 
Shonfield recommends ‘tied loans’ (loans granted 
on condition they are spent in the donor’s coun- 
try), but this only solves half the problem. What 
is needed is a more enlightened conception of 
political advantage on the part of Western 
governments; they must learn to lend money 
with the object of eliminating the problem of 
the underdeveloped countries rather than with 
that of winning an immediate political trick. 


It is hard not to conclude after reading Mr. 
Shonfield that the UN and individual govern- 
ments have scarcely begun to study these com- 
plex issues, let alone resolve them. The govern- 
ments take too narrow a view of their respon- 
sibilities, and the UN looks from the outside 
like an inextricable mélée of clashing inter- 
national agencies (the prize instance which he 
records of administrative muddle is the demar- 
cation dispute between the Technical Assistance 
Office, which is in charge of river development 
and ‘ground water,’ and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation, which is concerned with 
irrigation). However, it would be unjust to end 
by dismissing the efforts that have been made, 
both nationally and internationally, to help the 
underdeveloped countries. As Mr. Shonfield 
points out, the UN was never intended to handle 
problems of this kind, its primary function being 
the arbitration of political disputes. Its constitu- 
tion can only be adapted with some difficulty 
to a situation which requires the initiative to 
be taken by its officials (this, indeed, is the 
origin of much of the trouble in the Congo). 
As for individual countries, it is hard to blame 
them for giving some thought to immediate 
political interests in their allocation of aid. 


It is the merit of Mr. Shonfield’s book that it 
puts these choices fairly and squarely and with- 
out sentimentality. Too much of the debate on 
underdeveloped countries is conducted in terms 
of the little Chinese boy who would be glad to 
eat up that pudding you've left, dear—a kind of 
moral blackmail which quite rightly alienates 
otherwise sympathetic listeners. Finding the 
money (or rather, the resources, for mere money 
is meaningless in this context) is only the begin- 
ning of economic aid. What is essential is to give 
in the right place at the right time. Otherwise 
the projects undertaken will end up like the 
new hospital in Lima, which was supplied by 
the Americans with the very latest in medical 
equipment and a landing-stage for helicopters 
on the roof. ‘The hospital is used to only a 
fraction of its capacity, and the problem is to 
keep the empty spaces clean and decently 
polished.’ 


Army Rule in Turkey 


By M. 


URKEY may appear to have gone the way of 
most of the other countries of the Middle 
East which, in recent years, have accepted the 
rule of their army officers: yet there is a dif- 
ference. The army leaders insist that they are 
holding power to clear up the mess left by the 
late regime, and to prepare the way for elections. 
The same was said, of course, by Nasser in 
Egypt and by the officers in Pakistan; and there 
has been a growing doubt if it is really meant in 
Turkey either. So when I went to Turkey for 
three weeks, it was mainly to try to discover how 
far parliamentary democracy has really failed. 
Certainly the editors of the principal news- 
papers are still immensely relieved at the 
Revolution last May. When I saw them last in 
1956 they were depressed: they could write very 
little except what pleased the Government; some 
were in gaol merely for speaking their minds. 
The foreign commercial representatives in Istan- 
bul were also relieved, but they were anxious. 
Such is the aftermath of the Menderes regime 
that the Military Directory will have the greatest 
difficulty in meeting its financial obligations. The 
late regime blackmailed its NATO allies by hint- 
ing that Turkey must be supported at all costs 
because of her resolute resistance to Russian 
Communism. From what I heard in Istanbul and 
saw later in the provinces, there is little doubt 
that large sums of this aid have been wasted. 
Factories, silos and sugar refineries were built, 
in places where they could not be effectively used, 
in order to gain political support. It is true that 
over Anatolia now there is a network of roads 
which were not there four years ago, and from a 
steamer on the Black Sea I could see harbours on 
the north shores of Turkey which have been 
built in the last ten years. But more should have 
been got with the same money; the burden of 
foreign debt need not have been so enormous. 
In Ankara I was present at a press conference 
given by General Giirsel, and found him a level- 
headed soldier who could handle questions with 
candour not unmixed with humour. There was 
much talk about the two schools of thought on 
the Directory: one led by the older officers and 
General Giirsel himself, who are for limiting the 
period of military dictatorship and preparing for 
an election; the other led by the younger officers 
and especially by Colonel Tiirkesh, who believed 
that the Directory should stay in power for a long 
time and set up a system of controls and direc- 
tions. Some of my informants thought these 
younger officers were semi-Fascist, but all agreed 
that they were of the Left. I was to have seen 
one of these officers; at the appointed time I 
arrived, but after a long wait I was told with 
regret that he could not see me after all. Three 
days later | heard that he had resigned from his 
office; last week, I found his name among those 
dismissed from the Directory. The older officers, 
clearly, have now asserted their authority; and 
it seems as if Turkey will continue in her effort 
to set up again a parliamentary democracy. 
The Government of Mr. Menderes came into 
power in 1950 as a reaction against what was 
thought to be the excessive economic control 
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and ‘Etatism’ of the Populist regime started by 
Ataturk; but the feeling of ‘setting the people 
free,’ however, soon degenerated into a system 
which encouraged speculation, corruption and 
misuse of public money. Public opinion in Tur- 
key was not strong enough to prevent this kind 
of abuse and when those who criticised the 
regime were arrested and imprisoned, then the 
ugly face of Abdul Hamid began to appear once 
more. In former times, when a Sultan became 
incompetent or mad, the janissaries of the army, 
supported by the religious leaders of the Ulema 
and the Sheikh ul Islam, would overthrow him 
and appoint another. The same thing happened 
last May, in twentieth-century surroundings: 
Instead of the janissaries, the modern army acted; 
supported by intellectuals who do not wear large 
turbans, squat on the floor and consult the Koran, 
but wear European clothes, sit on chairs and 
remember what they learned at the London 
School of Economics. 

In the provinces I visited the vilayets of 
Erzinjan, Giimush-Khaneh and Trebizond. In 
some respects, there had been little change from 
the time when I visited them forty-eight years 
ago and rode through much of the country on 
horseback. But in those days the peasants dressed 
picturesquely, and there were many national com- 
munities like Greeks, Armenians and Kurds, 
and religious sects living apart like Kizil Bashis, 
Shiah, Tartars and Kdra Papachs. Today all that 
is gone; there is much greater uniformity. But 
there is not much material progress; and the 
standard of living remains low. The system of 
agriculture is much the same as when I first knew 
it. The peasants burn the dung of their livestock 
for fuel instead of putting it on the land. 
Although I saw some valuable research being done 
in and around Ankara in introducing drought-re- 
sistant grasses for raising fodder production, and 
so more meat and diary produce, the effect as yet 
in the villages is negligible. There is little increase 
in food production; sheep and goats are allowed 
to roam over large parts of Anatolia causing soil 
erosion. Meanwhile the population rises; unless 
this problem is tackled in the next ten years 
famine will result. Yet none of the politicians in 
Istanbul and Ankara seem to realise this. _ 

The people of the Eastern provincial towns and 
villages now dress like Europeans, but their out- 
look does not seem to have altered. On a local 
bus I found that, though everyone was very 
polite, I was looked upon like a man from Mars. 
Nobody thinks of servicing machinery; the bus 
broke down three times in one day and we were 
stranded for hours on a pass without food or 
water with the darkness coming on. In Trebi- 
zond the religious leaders have become increas- 
ingly reactionary; they try to obstruct the trans- 
lation of the Koran into Turkish and the un- 
covering of Byzantine mosaics in the mosques. 
Near the Russian frontier the Dere Beys, or local 
chiefs, who once ran private armies, still give 
the political tone to the countryside. The revolu- 
tions that have taken place at the top in Turkey 
today have as yet made very little impression on 
the rural communities. 
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The Time Machine 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


H: G. WELLS’s time machine is a nice piece 
of Victoriana—perhaps the only machine 
ever described, except the first Centurion tank, 
about which no one has ever had the remotest 
idea how it might conceivably work, or what we 
would see happen if it did. With its comical patent 
leather and chromium glitter and its one lever, it 
was an intriguing and imaginative conception. 
What exactly would it be like, to travel in time? 
Is it an inconceivable thing to do; or is it merely 
something no one has yet thought of a way of 
doing? 

It seems to involve detaching one person from 
the public Now, and providing him with a private 
Now which, no longer anchored to the kind of 
progress everyone seems obliged to make together 
in time frees him to make an independent progress 
or regress. It may be there is a palpable 
absurdity in this idea, like asking if God can 
create a rock that is too heavy for Him to lift, 
but nobody has ever been sure. The suspicion 
that it might be possible has been the germ of 
fantasies about spirits and visitations, Priestley 
plays, zany philosophies like Dunne’s, sundry 
prophecies, predictions in dreams and advance 
information about the end of the world. 

Not a propos of this, a lady in Sweden with the 
disturbing name of Madame Frankenhaeuser 
has been doing experiments on people in the best 
Wellsian manner. She found in 1957 that—with- 
out allowing mental or verbal counting— 
people’s estimate of a time interval is quite 
accurate up to about 5 seconds, but above that 
tends to become more inaccurate, always by 
underestimating. The general rule is that the 



































longer the time interval, the more we tend to 
underestimate, up to a period of 20 seconds, 
which was the limit in her experiments. Now she 
has found that this subjective inaccuracy in the 
estimate of time can be accentuated by centri- 
fuging people. People who had previously pressed 
a buzzer after about 16 seconds when they thought 
20 seconds were up, pressed it on average after 
13 seconds when they were subjected in a 
centrifuge to a gravitational stress three times 
that of the earth’s pull, i.e., 3g. 

Nobody knows what is going on in a man’s 
brain, or in his mind, when he is judging an 
interval of time; but in spite of this ignorance, 
it seems an extraordinary thing that, whatever 
it is, it should be affected by gravity. It is well 
known that gravitational stress, as when a pilot 
pulls out of a dive, produces blackout, due pos- 
sibly to a fall in blood pressure in the top half of 
the body, with a reduced. oxygen supply to the 
brain and eyes. Madame Frankenhaeuser’s guess 
is that the consciousness of time depends on the 
ability to remember a previous time interval, and 
that gravitational stress in some way abbreviates 
the memory; though again, why this should 
happen is equally mysterious. 

What is interesting is to speculate what effect 
this disturbance of the mind by a stress on the 
body would have on the men who might soon 
travel into space. A craft leaving the earth’s 
gravitational field will be subject to this kind 
of stress, so it might’ be expected that its 
occupants would have their subjective sense of 
time altered. According to the results so far, the 
effect will be that the men’s estimate of a time 
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interval will err more and more on the short 
side as they accelerate more, so that objectively, 
time is going more slowly than they think. What 
looks like being a tedious journey anyway will 
seem all the longer. 

Not only that, but their objective time will be 
altered in any case. According to the special 
theory of relativity, a traveller A moving from 
an observer B at a velocity v will differ in his 
objective measurement of the time of his journey 
on returning to B by an amount shorter by a 
factor of V|-v*/,2, where c is the velocity of 
light. This gives rise to the ‘clock paradox,’ since 
if all motion is relative, B can claim to have been 
the traveller, so his measurement of the journey 
will be shorter than A’s by the same amount 
that A’s should be shorter than his. However, 
several learned gentlemen whom I couldn't 
quarrel with about this think that the paradox 
is resolvable, and that the practical result is 
that the clocks of a space traveller returning to 
the earth after having accelerated about a good 
bit among the stars will show his journey to have 
been shorter than we back home have measured 
it to be. And the ageing of his body will have 
obeyed his clocks, not ours. 

The amount of the time difference depends on 
what speed he reached, which in turn depends on 
how long he can accelerate for. For travel be- 
tween the planets, this time effect is very small, 
but for bigger distances could become large, 
even astounding. A man accelerating at 10g. (i.e., 
10 times the earth’s gravity, or 10 times the 
acceleration of a falling stone) would reach 
Neptune in 5 days, by our time. By his time, 
however, it would be 4 days 23 hours 584 
minutes. If he could accelerate even at Ig. for 
long enough, a matter of years, he could 
approach the speed of light, and then presumably 
a long stretch of earth time would pass by, while 
his clocks and the ageing of his body stood 
almost stationary. At this rate, it seems an objec- 
tive possibility that a man could come back to 
the earth from space younger than his son. 

The obstacles are entirely practical. They are 
the difficulties of generating enough power to 
keep accelerating for long enough to reach fast 
enough speeds and great enough distances, and 
the question of keeping the occupants alive dur- 
ing the process. These are great enough barriers 
to ensure that we people here will never have to 
worry about seeing our fathers through univer- 
sity, but the mere possibility of it is dismaying 
enough. 

So we don’t need a special Time Machine, 
ordinary rocket vehicles are enough to shift a 
man backwards in time relative to the earth. 
What is not possible is either to send a man into 
the future, or backwards into his own past. 
Further, once a man has volunteered for a stint 
of this magnitude in space, and done it, there is 
no way of ‘fetching him back’ out of the past. 
As for the subjective condition of anyone coming 
back from a really impressive journey, say of 
five or ten years, having felt as though it was 
fifteen, and not looking (or being) more than a 
year or two older than when he went, one can 
only surmise. Perhaps it wouldn’t be such a bad 
way of doing a spell in gaol, especially if your 
deas were in advance of your time, though there 
would be a legal problem of how much time 
you had succeeded in doing. 
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TODAY'S FORECASTS 


PRODUCTION AT THE CITY OF STEEL 


ARE TOMORROW'S FACTS 
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In our first broadsheet issued in 1957, we said: 
“We cannot boast about our production figures be- 
cause it was to achieve them that The Steel Company 
of Wales was formed; had we not achieved them we 
should have failed.” 

This is as true today as it was three years ago. The 
table shows how our production of sheet and tin- 
plate has increased since 1957 to meet the demand 
both at home and abroad. In the years ahead it will 
increase further. But there is more to it than that. 








ANNUAL PRODUCTION for /2 months to September 
1960 


SHEET STEEL 


Work in progress on our sixth electrolytic tinning line due 
to come into operation early next year. It will cost £34m. and 
forms part of our current development plans. 






891,000 tons & 
increase 27% 














PLANNING FOR 1970 


This year, for example, the demand for sheet steel 
has been greater than the most optimistic forecasts 
made by consumers of our products. To fill the gap 
which even the industry’s greatly increased produc- 
tion cannot close, about 600,000 tons will have been 
imported by the end of the year. 

Why are these imports of sheet steel necessary? 
The British steel industry is already vast in scale. 
But the cost of further expansion is not measured in 
hundreds of thousands of pounds but in tens of 
millions ; the time not in months but in years. On the 
other hand, many of the industries we supply can ex- 
pand to meet improving economic conditions faster 
and with less capital outlay. This they have done. 

This year’s production from the City of Steel was 
planned more than five years ago. Today we have 
already made our forecasts for 1965. Planning for 
1970 is our present concern. Few industries are faced 
with such a need for long-term forecasting as the steel 
i \) Q) industry. So much of the prosperity and economic 

strength of the nation depends on it. 
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This is Broadsheet No. 20 from the City of Steel 
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« BEST selective foreign news service any- 

where in the world . . . ” The Observer 
didn’t originate this description of its Foreign 
News Service. Nor did I. It was first used by 
one of the most respected political commenta- 
tors in America. Others. 
share his view. 

What is there about The Observer's foreign 
news team that justifies a superlative? It isn’t 
just force of numbers. True, The Observer has 
men and women in all the places where things 
are happening. But so have some other papers. 

The outstanding thing about The Observer’s 
team is its intelligence, in both senses of the 
word. These are men and women with a very 
keen appreciation of international affairs. They 
are brilliantly well informed on the countries 
where they live and work. And although what 
matters about their despatches is the content, 
their writing technique is as good as ever 
technique should be. 


“The best reporting” 


When Patrick O’Donovan was The 
Observer’s American correspondent, he won, 


twice running, the David E. Bright Award for 


“The best reporting of the contemporary 
American scene by any foreign journalist”. 
O’Donovan is now London-based, ready to go 
on assignments in any part of the world. (His 
next is to accompany the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to Jerusalem and Rome.) His place 
in America has been taken by Cyril Dunn, 
another member of the team who have helped 
to make The Observer the foremost Sunday 
newspaper in Britain. 

« Do their names ring bells in your ear? 
Crankshaw means “Soviet affairs’ to me... 
Millinship says “France” ... Andrew Wilson 
stands for “Africa”, though this is a new 
appointment you may not be used to yet. But I 
don’t propose to parade them all before you— 
it’s the sum total that matters. And that is the 
kind of reporting, shrewd, accurate and more 
than skin deep, which carries off the unofficial 
prizes pretty well every Sunday. J.B.L. 








the world over, 











The Death Penalty Dom Martin Salmon, 
Neville Braybrooke, Rev. Nick Earle, 
Maurice Jacks 


Vicente Girbau Leén 
Rev. L. L. McReavy 
Nicolas Walter 
Stephen Hugh-Jones 


Spanish Justice 
Catholics and Abortion 
‘lam a Pornographer’ 
And Fight Again 


Corporal Punishment 
Rev. Lambert Foxell, Geoffrey Lane 


F. Newman Turner 
Rev. Austin Lee 
Robert A. Adams 
Brian Butler 

N. F. Hamilton 

R. Glynn Grylls 
Alan J. Reith 


Fringe Medicine 

Clerical Blood Pressures 
Osborne on TV 

Opus Dei 

The West End Decorations 
Rossetti and Morris 

Cymru am TV 


British Students in the US 
Brian Van Arkedie and others 





THE DEATH PENALTY 


Sir,—Without attempting to make any useful pro- 
posal towards the solution of the intractable problem 
of keeping death by violence out of the land, 
whether by prevention or by a deterrent, it is pos- 
sible to regret the emotional overtones on both sides 
of the argument, not least the attempt to suggest 
that a Christian must necessarily be an abolitionist. 

Lady Wootton, in her venture into the realm of 
Summerskill-Castlery, wrote, for example, ‘1 am 
ashamed that in my country bad men can be put 
to death without a chance to show their repentance.” 

On his cross the Good Thief. acknowledged the 
justice of his punishment, which was neither con- 
firmed nor contradicted. He also asked forgiveness, 
implicitly, and was promised Paradise. If in the 
course of capital punishment he could repent (to 
‘show’ repentance is surely meaningless), then the 
condemned man in England has far more oppor- 
tunity to do so in the time which is so properly al- 
lowed after sentence. Paradise this year is perhaps a 
better option than, say, Pentonville for twenty. It is 
the victim on the footpath who may not have time 
to repent. 

But this is not to answer the question whether 
capital punishment should be retained or not, 
whether or not it is an effective deterrent.— Yours 
faithfully, 

MARTIN SALMON 
Downside School, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, Bath, 
Somerset 


+ 


Sir,—I have never approved of capital punishment, 
and I deeply sympathise with the views expressed by 


. Lady Wootton and other of your correspondents. 


But I do not think that sympathy alone is enough. It 
can rouse public opinion—as it most certainly did 
in the case of Ruth Ellis—but for that opinion ‘to 
become majority opinion and hence effective in the 
abolition of the death penalty,’ I suspect that other 
tactics are necessary. 

In recent months there has been a series of articles 
in the Sunday Pictorial by a man who was accused 
of murder, found guilty, and only reprieved after 
ninety days in the condemned cell. He is now free, 
and he has spent his freedom (encouraged by Lord 
Pakenham) trying to collect the evidence which will 
establish his original innocence. If he can do this— 
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and the Pictorial suggests that he has gathered the 
necessary evidence—then surely his case will provide 
one of the strongest arguments for the abolitionists? 
For the ultimate argument against hanging must be 
its finality. What, for instance, would be the effect on 
public opinion if it was discovered and admitted by 
the Government that this innocent man had almost 
been hanged? Would not this destroy the arrogant 
myth that ‘no innocent man is ever hanged’? And 
once this myth had been exploded, would not jurors 
be much more reluctant to sit on juries in cases where 
a verdict of ‘Guilty’ might result in a hanging three 
weeks later?—Yours faithfully, 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
10 Gardnor Road, Flask Walk, Hampstead 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Mayne’s conclusion is probably correct: 
but his arguments are devious. 

No one who has read the Book of Revelation could 
agree that the New Testament speaks only of re- 
demption and forgiveness. There is a paradox where 
condemnation and forgiveness go hand in hand and 
the Biblical writers are well aware that it cannot be 
resolved in purely temporal terms. As for capital 
punishment placing a man ‘past redemption,’ what 
does Mr. Mayne make of Matthew x, 28? The fact 
is that the New Testament cannot be used to pro- 
vide a blueprint for twentieth-century society: it is 
not that kind of book, 

No doubt Christians and humanists can agree that 
society would do well to put a higher value than it 
now does on a man’s temporal span. Where Chris- 
tians differ is in believing that the source of and 
impetus. for this revaluation are not to be found 
within society itself.—Yours faithfully, 

NICK EARLE 


St. Botolph’s Vestry, Aldgate, EC3 


* 

Sir, 
I too am ashamed that one of my countrymen can 
be kicked to death on a public footpath by 
hooligans in search of money. 

BUT 
am surprised that the moral responsibility for this 
revolting crime can be so lightly regarded and so 
easily put aside: 
am surprised that it should be assumed that three 
deaths are neeessarily worse than one, whatever 
the quality of the lives thus ended: 
am surprised that murder should be regarded as 
a venial act except when it is committed by a 
self-protecting society: 
am surprised that nobody has been able to say 
how the bad man is to be given the opportunity 
to repent, without increasing the danger to the 
possible victims of his badness: 
am surprised that no critic has been able to put 
forward a constructive solution to this problem, 
which will have regard to the proper interests 
both of the individual and of society: 
am surprised that no consideration has been given 
to the possibility of using those who commit 
crimes against society for experimental purposes 
in the interests of society, thus providing the op- 
portunity for an act of repentance and the material 
for an act of reparation. 


MAURICE JACKS 
The Four Winds, Pitch Hill, Ewhurst, Surrey 


SPANISH JUSTICE 

Sir.—I was shocked to read in the Times of Novem- 
ber 14 the statement issued by the Spanish Ministry 
of Justice, in reply to the group of foreign lawyers 
who have recently visited Madrid. 

1. The Ministry of Justice denies that an appeal for 
amnesty has been signed by outstanding Spanish 
personalities. 1 have a photographic copy of the 
appeal, In this copy are easily read eighty-two signa- 
tures, beginning with some of the first intellectual 
personalities in Spain (1 give some of these in a post- 
script). I suggest that the foreign correspondents in 
Madrid go and ask the Ministry whether the docu- 
ment is authentic or not; | know most of them per- 
sonally, and 1 am confident that they will confirm 
that they signed the appeal, 

2. The Ministry of Justice states that the last 
person in prison in connection with the Civil War 
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was released in 1944. When I was in prison in Madrid 
after the political trials of 1956, I remember two 
persons being tried and condemned in connection 
with the Civil War. One of them, Elviro Ferret, was 
sentenced to death, although this penalty was after- 
wards changed to thirty years and one day imprison- 
ment, (Mr. Ferret must be, if he is still alive, in the 
prison for old people, over sixty, in Malaga.) The 
other, José Luis Fernandez Albert, a former mem- 
ber of the Spanish Navy and a hero of the French 
Resistance, was condemned to several years’ im- 
prisonment; he is now in Burgos prison.—Yours 
faithfully, 

VICENTE GIRBAU LEON 
37 Gordon Mansions, Torrington Place, WC1 


PS.—Among the signatures in the above-mentioned 
document are the following: Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal, President of the Royal Academy of the 
Spanish Language; Julio Casares, Secretary of the 
Royal Academy of the Spanish Language; Ramon 
Pérez de Ayala, novelist and former Ambassador of 
Spain to London; Pedro Lain Entralgo, Rector of the 
University of Madrid until 1956: Gregorio Marafién, 
the well-known doctor, historian and humanist, mem- 
ber of the Royal Academies of Medicine, History, 
Arts and Language; Julio Palacios, the well-known 
scientist; Azorin, the dean of the Spanish writers. 

The following university professors among others: 
Valentin Andrés Alvares, Damaso Alonso, José Luis 
Aranguren, Gonzalo Lafora, José Luis Diez del 
Corral, Enrique Gémez Arboleya, Eugenio Cuello 
Calén, José Castafieda Chornet, Father José Toledo, 
Father Eloy Montero, Antonio de Luna, Ursicino 
Alvarez, Manuel Teran, Enrique Tierno Galvan, Luis 
Garcia de Valdeavellano, Rafael Lapesa, José Maria 
Naharro, Juan Sarda. Other well-known personalities 
include: General Alfredo Kindelan, the philosopher 
Julian Marias, the film director Judn Antonio Bar- 
dem, and the poets and novelists Edgar Neville, 
Camilo José Cela, Gabriel Celaya, Vicente Aleix- 
andre, Vicente Garcia de Dieho, Dionisio Ridruejo, 
José Hierro, etc. According to my information more 
than 400 persons signed in Madrid alone. 


CATHOLICS AND ABORTION 


Smir,—The Catholic doctrine in regard to abortion 
was very inaccurately summarised by Katharine 
Whitehorn, quoting Dr. Glanville Williams, in your 
issue of November 4. The unequivocal Catholic con- 
demnation of all direct abortion is not based on ‘the 
widely held theory that life starts with conception, 
though admittedly, for those who hold this theory, 
it provides ‘one of the strongest arguments against 
termination of pregnancy in any circumstances.’ 
Catholic theologians have always shared the common 
doubt as to the precise moment at which a fertilised 
ovum becomes a human being, nor has the Church 
ever intervened authoritatively to settle the con- 
troversy which has perennially divided them. But 
whether or not animation coincides with conception, 
or follows only at a later stage in embryonic develop- 
ment, the fact remains that, from the moment of con- 
ception, the embryo is a distinct and individual 
organism which is either actually or potentially 
human. Catholic moralists are therefore unanimous 
in holding that its life must be treated with the same 
inviolable respect as is accorded to that of an un- 
doubted human being. Wilful and direct extermina- 
tion of it may not certainly be homicide, but it is 
certainly a grave perversion of the order established 
by the Creator for the propagation of the human race 
-_ therefore a grave violation of the natural moral 
aw 

For the same reason, the Church’s Code of Canon 
Law prescribes that ‘care must be taken to ensure that 
all abortive foetuses, whatever the date of their 
emission, shall be baptised, absolutely, if they are 
certainly alive, conditionally, if there is doubt’ (can, 
747). Tt is, however, a gross distortion of Catholic 
doctrine and law to say, as Dr. Glanville’s unnamed 
Catholic theologian is alleged to have said, that 
priests who hold the theory of immediate animation 
should logically ‘spend their time baptising the 
menstrual flow,’ in case it contains a fertilised ovum. 
The obligation enjoined in canon 747 is limited, like 
moral and canonical obligations generally, to what 
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is morally possible and consequently to visible 
embryos and fcetuses, Nor is it easy to understand 
the assertion, attributed to the same unnamed theolo- 
gian, that ‘priests do not, in fact, perform the rites 
over a naturally aborted foetus that they would over 
a dead baby.’ Neither of these can be lawfully or 
validly baptised, if it is certainly dead; both alike 
must be baptised (not. necessarily or even commonly 
by a priest), if life probably endures.—Yours 
faithfully, 
L. L. MCREAVY 
Professor of Moral and Canon Law 


Ushaw College, Durham 


‘| AM A PORNOGRAPHER’ 


Sir,—Not being conversant with the editorial poli- 
cies of the Olympia Press, I cannot tell Mr. Donleavy 
why some of its publications carry lists of other 
titles and some don’t. But I can tell him that the two- 
volume edition of Lolita which ] have on my desk 
before me has at the end of the first volume a list of 
eighteen other titles in the Traveller's Companion 
Series—including The Ginger Man. 

As for the question of expurgation, I do think the 
English edition of Mr. Donleavy’s book is inferior 
to the French edition. The passages that have been 
excised are some of the best in the original novel 
and surely as essential to it as the controversial 
passages in Lady Chatterley’s Lover. No doubt an 
author has the right to bowdlerise his own work 
(though the result should not masquerade as the full 
version), but I am sorry Mr. Donleavy did not feel 
about this as Lawrence did: ‘I might as well try to 
clip my nose into shape with scissors. The book 
bleeds.’ And J still hope that some English publisher 
will now have the courage to bring out the complete 
novel, which J believe to be one of the best written 
in English at least since the war.—Yours faithfully, 

NICOLAS WALTER 
43 Aberdare Gardens, NW6 


AND FIGHT AGAIN 


Sir,—There is a more serious objection than the size 
of the sample to be raised against Roy Jenkins’s use 
of the Daily Herald poll to suggest that four-fifths 
of Labour voters support Mr. Gaitskell on defence. 
The Herald asked whether, if Russia and America 
keep their nuclear weapons, we should give up ours 
or keep them. The 82 per cent. who said ‘keep them’ 
were thereby rejecting not only the CND policy but 
also that of the national executive. If the answers 
to a loaded question prove anything, it would seem 
to be that we should revert to copying the Tories, 

Mr. Jenkins would have beensafer with the Gallup 
poll, which, offering a triple choice of giving up 
nuclear weapons, pooling with NATO, and making 
our own, has shown support for the first course 
among Labour supporters of 41 per cent, a year 
ago, 38 per cent. in July, 24 per cent. this September. 
I believe it is correct to add that at no time through- 
out the past year has whatever was currently official 
policy achieved 40 per cent. support. 

What was depressing about Mr. Jenkins’s article 
was its failure to recognise the real need, and sup- 
port, for disarmament. We who support unilateralism 
do not do so just to be bloody-minded. We may be 
mistaken, but at least we take disarmament seriously. 
With honourable exceptions, those who think like 
Mr, Jenkins have spent less of their time these last 
two years fighting for disarmamént than against the 
only group who seemed to care about it, If the 
various newly formed groups that have proclaimed 
their zeal to compaign for multilateral disarmament 
will really do so, one unilateralist anyway will be de- 
lighted. It will be a welcome change from our experi- 
ence of the ‘great campaign’ launched with the full 
splendour of the party and the TUC in early 1958. 
Does anyone here remember it?—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN HUGH-JONES 
10 Palatine Road, Manchester, 20 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


Sir.—In your article on corporal punishment I can 
agree with but one statement: that the Homicide 
Law is ‘nonsensical.’ There my agreement ends, for 
its main theme is that corporal punishment is no 
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In the Pink 


zone, Christmas has been icumen in for some 
days, and as far as those of us who find it takes 
two hours to travel the length of Oxford Street 
are concerned, the sooner it starts agoin out, the 
better the situation will be. . 

But we must be realistic. The fact is, Christmas 
shopping must be done sooner or later. So there 
is nothing for it but to button up our coats 
and sally forth. 

That, at least, has been the position until now. 
But a large staff of researchers has been em- 
ployed for some years to discover methods of 
doing your Christmas shopping without stirring 
from your home. They have come up with two 
different schemes. The first is not to do any 
Christmas shopping. 

The second method is to give the Spectator 
for Christmas. All you do is send us a list—as 
long as you like—of people to whom you would 
like it sent for a year at half the normal sub- 
scription rate (25s. instead of 50s.), and 
we will send it, beginning with a greetings card 
telling them who their benefactor is. (All we ask 
is that they should not already be regular 
readers.) 

Now, what do they get for your money? 
Simply, the best, most varied, most colourful, 
most interesting, informative and entertaining 
weekly journal in this country. They get com- 
ment and news from home and abroad, balanced 
yet vigorous; they get the finest team of reviewers 
writing on theatre, films, television and music 
in English today; they get news and reviews of 
the latest books by the widest and most fascinat- 
ing circle of authors and critics obtainable; they 
get reporting, news from the City, investment 
hints, the woman’s angle, a world-famous con- 
sumers’ page, a weekly wine note, political com- 
mentaries, illustrations and cartoons. 

There is, you may say, one catch. We said you 
can give this unique present ‘without stirring 
from your home.’ How, you may ask, can you 
do this if you have to go out to the pillar-box? 
But you don’t. P. G. Wodehouse said many years 
ago that he never posts letters; he just throws 
them, correctly stamped, out of the window, and 
some kind soul invariably picks them up and 
posts them. And what is good enough for The 
Master is surely good enough for you. Throw 
early for Christmas. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as a gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ ; s. d. 
DP nia kos dda cae (deed cue balieeness ined . 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 
I. ean 5 00% kas dps 49180048 545s ensee 8 
2. Name eee OSS eee eee ESET ESE H HEHEHE HEHEHE REED « 
Fn we badunnvedsenactaiexces@veeeeunetes ° 
D, BO ean aac nse da sven seen enseiens es denenal e 
FEA 6 0a Hitd onan velwns Ai thes vansdciedne ° 
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PLEASE DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO RENEW 
CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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A simple picture of a man driving a tractor, pulling a drill, sowing chemical fertilizer 
—but it’s a picture of very big business. British farmers and market growers 
use half a million tractors and replace them at a cost of £32 MILLION a year. The 










drill is one item in a total annual bill for machinery and associated items of 
£170 MILLION. In addition, petrol and oil cost agriculture £50 MILLION each year, and 
£100 MILLION is the bill for chemical fertilizers. This is part of an annual expenditure 
for agricultural and horticultural requirements of some £800 MILLION — bringing 
employment and prosperity to the people of Britain. 
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deterrent. You are by no means alone in this—indeed, 
the argument now generally is whether it is a deter- 
rent or not. Yet to my simple mind the question is 
whether the culprit deserves such punishment. If he 
deserves it, he should have it—let the punishment fit 
the crime. 

If a man is fined five shillings for some slight 
offence, no one can say that that fine would serve as 
a deterrent; it is a slight punishment for a slight 
crime. I always thought that judges and magistrates 
do not pass their sentences primarily to deter the 
criminal from any future crime they may be tempted 
to commit, but rather to punish him for the crime he 
has committed.—Yours faithfully, 

LAMBERT FOXELL 
5 Harrington Gardens, SW7 


* 


Sir.—In the Daily Mail.of November 19, Paul Tan- 
field remarks on the interesting light which the 
archives of Eton cast upon current notables. He finds 
particular satisfaction in the record that Mr. Robert 
Turton, MP for Thirsk and Malton, once gave Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller, the Attorney- 
General, eight of the best for bullying small boys. I 
wish to draw no conclusion from this individual 
incident; in general, however, it suggests a possibly 
fruitful area for research, Might there not be an 
interesting correlation between the present mentality 
of the Tory extremists which baffled your leader- 
writer a fortnight ago and an early tendency to be 
subjected to this antique educational procedure? 
You suggest that they imagine flogging can be 
administered in as gracious circumstances as a caning. 
Perhaps the truth is that they were frustrated in the 
ambition to wield the cane in their turn, and thus 
compensate vicariously for missed prefectships by 
continuing to parade what they have been taught to 
regard as the customary symbol of authority —Yours 
faithfully. 

GEOFFREY LANE 
14 Beaumont Buildings, Oxford 


FRINGE MEDICINE 


Sir,—Your remarkably comprehensive feature on 
Fringe Medicine quoted me as saying that practi- 
tioners of herbal medicine are ‘irritated’ that our 
patients tend to be mainly the failures of the National 
Health Service. 

May I say that our irritation is not because so 
many of our cases are in an advanced state of 
disease or physical degeneracy, for we are overjoyed 
at the frequency with which we are successful where 
orthodox medicine has failed. But we deplore a 
National Health Service which fails to make our 
therapy available in the early stages of disease when 
so much suffering could be avoided. 

Financial considerations compel a patient to give 
orthodox medicine the first opportunity to heal, even 
where the evidence suggests that natural healing 
offers a more certain cure. This means that when, 
ultimately, the patient resorts to herbal medicine 
and/or osteopathy the case has become more difficult 
and costly, 

We practitioners of herbal, naturopathic and 
osteopathic healing have no wish to become involved 
in the National Health Service as medical auxiliaries, 
subject to control by practitioners of therapies we 
cannot accept. We could not tolerate conditions 
which made it necessary to maintain such a large list 
of patients to whom we could not give adequate time 
for diagnosis and treatment of the whole person 
rather than the hasty suppression of his manifesting 
symptoms, 

But we do feel that patients should not be com- 
pelled to pay for a Health Service which does not, 
or will not, supply the therapy of their choice and 
to pay again for successful treatment after the Health 
Service doctor or hospital has failed. 

This problem could very simply be solved by a 
payment-in-aid for approved treatments outside the 
National Health Service payable in the same way, if 
necessary, as National Health Sickness Benefit.— 
Yours faithfully, 

F. NEWMAN TURNER 


Deanrow, Pasture Road, Letchworth 
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CLERICAL BLOOD PRESSURES 


Sir,—I read Mrs. Furlong’s articles with interest, but 
she is less than fair to Mr. Ferris over his article on 
Anglican parsons in the Observer. It did not appear 
to me, and I have been in Orders thirty-two years, 
serving in the Royal Navy and also in one of the 
great London teaching hospitals, as well as doing 
parish work, ‘inept and ill-informed.’ 

Mrs. Furlong probably knows the London diocese 
best. In the country, and I speak mainly of the North, 
things are totally different. 1 could take Mrs. Furlong 
in.a day to a dozen decaying parsonages where there 
are frustrated and embittered clergymen literally 
rotting—physically, mentally and spiritually. 

Unfairness is the keynote of diocesan administra- 
tion, and favouritism is the ecclesiastical sin, Oxford 
and Cambridge men are frowned on, particularly if 
they have an honours degree (they are liable to be 
too independent), A few, it is true, are groomed from 
their earliest years for replacements in the hierarchy, 
but any clergyman is aware, after three or four years, 
whether he is going to be one of the favoured ones 
or not. And if not he will probably end in a remote 
clerical Coventry on the diocesan minimum stipend 
in a house literally collapsing about his ears. 

The key fact is that the bishops have got into their 
own hands all patronage not held by the Crown, and 
even Crown livings they have empowered themselves 
to ‘freeze’ so that an appointment cannot be made. 
The Church Assembly, in promoting the Benefices 
(Exercise of Rights of Presentation) Measure 1931, 
thought they were going some way to fulfilling the 
dream lay people have always had of being able to 
get a parson they liked and to get rid of a parson they 
disliked, In effect, the Measure simply allows the 
bishop to refuse to accept the patron’s nominee, and 
eventually to make the appointment himself, It gives 

“no benefit whatever to the parishioners, and it takes 
away the rights of the patron. 

There was a great outcry when the Church of Ire- 
land was disestablished, and I can just remember the 
similar outcry when the Church of Wales was dis- 
established. There has been a far greater robbery of 
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patrons and despoiling of benefices in England than 
ever occurred in Ireland or Wales.—Y ours faithfully, 

AUSTIN LEE 
Great Carlton Rectory, Louth, Lincs 


OSBORNE ON TY 

Sir,—Peter Forster is not alone in his criticism of A 
Subject of Scandal and Concern, John Osborne’s TV 
play; with one notable exception—Maurice Richard- 
son of the Observer—most TV critics savaged this 
provocative play on one ground or another. 

But, if there were deficiencies in the production, 
many viewers of my acquaintance were deeply stirred 
by the play, and found in it a message which seems 
to have eluded the bulk of the critics, To these 
viewers the heart of the play appeared far less con- 
cerned with denial of free speech, atheism, or 
blasphemy, and much more with the difficulties that 
confront the non-conformist or free-thinker in any 
society, difficulties which to a lesser degree confront 
the man or woman out of step in the quasi-Christian 
Britain of today. 

If the law no longer prosecutes today’s Holyoakes 
the Church is quick to attempt suppression of the 
voice of protest or disbelief (Mrs. Margaret Knight 
has a remarkable story to tell of this) and Society, 
freely herded by mass-communications, is all too 
ready with supporting indignation. On the plane of 
human relationships, ‘here is a plentitude of Mrs. 
Holyoakes ready wi : a range of emotional pressures 
to restore confors.:* y. 

I interpret the play's pay-off line from John Free- 
man as something of a challenge. By all means dis- 
believe, says John Osborne, but be aware of Man's 
apparent helplessness; Man it seems cannot live by 
reason alone, and his atavistic craving for a deity— 
preferably with sacramental blood—must be assu- 
aged. In an increasingly humanistic climate this is 
dangerous provocation to a solid Sunday night 
audience. How wise of the BBC—the profile of Lord 
Reith hardly faded from the screen—to protect its 
bed-and-Horlicks viewers by a late night transmis- 
sion, and thus avoid indigestible controversy. What a 
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| Sixty years ago the British regular army was fighting in the last 
war in which glamour and glory were still the keynote, and the combatants 
for the most part fought with good manners—in South Africa. 
The Boer War in 1899 was fought ‘to teach the farmers a lesson’; but it took many 
months before peace came—months which sowed seeds of lasting bitterness. 
The story of these months will be told in a special fifty minutes programme 
on ITY, at 9.35 on Wednesday 7 December GRANADA TV 
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pity that so many tetchy TV critics couldn’t relax 
from their hunting down of Osborne, and insteaq 
encourage more of this kind of dramatic stimulus— 
Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT A. ADAMS 
The Orchard House, The Common, Cranleigh, Surrey 


OPUS DEI 


Sir,—The account given by your Madrid corre 
spondent of the growing influence of the ‘Secular 
Institute of Christian Perfection’ in Spanish politics 
is revealing; but the remark of one of their leading 
members that ‘they will soon start on Europe’ is not 
strictly true. They have already started. Opus Dei 
is already installed in Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Birmingham and Manchester. Its aim is to influence 
young Roman Catholics in the universities. and it 
has already started to attract a ‘coterie’ away from 
the official Catholic chaplaincies. The members of 
Opus Dei are encouraged to gain high qualifications 
in the professions; as your correspondent rightly 
points out, they are a sort of freemasonry, and their 
methods do little to dispel the distrust in which they 
are held by many Catholics. It would be interesting 
to know how many members of the Institute are 
already in high places in this country.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

BRIAN BUTLER 
‘Hillbrow,’ Redwood Road, Sidmouth, Devon 


THE WEST END DECORATIONS 


Sir,—When Mr. Cyril Ray sets out to jibe he should 
take the elementary precaution of getting at least 


| some of his facts right. Or does the Spectator consider 


that facts are not important? 

In his criticism of the Oxford Street Christmas 
decorations he says: 

(1) ‘If the retail traders of the West End can afford 
these fancy mobiles they might have sprung a 
few more pounds on overtime, and had them 
put up at night.” In fact, work has been done at 
night, but this is limited because it is too 
dangerous to work in the dark. Every effort has 
been made, with the willing help of the police, 
to avoid interference with traffic. 

‘The decorations will be up, | suppose, until 
Twelfth Night or thereabouts.’ Dismantling of 
the decorations will begin on January 1. 
‘Presumably Oxford Street is as early as this in 
order to get ahead of Regent Street. The 
Oxford Street and Regent Street Associations 
had a joint ‘switch-on’ on November 24, 
both schemes were designed by one man, and 
there has been consultation and co-operation 
from the beginning. 

Mr. Ray could have discovered any of these facts 
without trouble by asking the Oxford Street Associa- 
tion, or the Regent Street Association.—Yours 
faithfully, 

N. F. HAMILTON 
The Oxford Street Association Ltd, 
140 Park Lane, W1 


ROSSETTI AND MORRIS 


Sir,—It is surely odd praise for a biography of 
Rossetti that it leaves the reader with ‘a new sense 
of Morris’s stature.’ As well write a life of Shelley 
to show how preferable was Keats! Professor 
Doughty and his associate Dr. Wahl may have con- 
tributed to scholarship in showing the calculated mis- 
dating of the sonnets, changes in the colour of the 
ladies’ hair, etc., but the lack of sympathy in 
approach is far more important. Professor Doughty 
seldom loses an opportunity of sneering at his sub- 
ject: over the haggling with patrons, the rationali- 
sation of the disinterment, ‘working the oracle’ (as 
Bell Scott called it) with the critics. No wonder 
Morris gains in stature by comparison. 

And ‘guilt.’ His poems show remorse for (possible) 
neglect of Lizzie Siddal and a great deal of regret 
for time lost (possibly in loving Janey Morris), but 
of a guilty conscience there is no sign. Neither in 
poems, letters nor conversation did Rossetti show 
any feeling that he was ‘wronging’ William Morris. 
His mind was far too subtle to be compassed by 
any psychiatrical catch-phrase. 
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Rossetti himself said the last word on what 
should be the relations between a biographer and 
his subject—a guest and a host—when he wrote of 
Blake: 

Anyone who can find here anything to love 
will be the poet-painter’s welcome guests... 
[anyone] who can meet their host's eye with 
sympathy and recognition even when he offers 
them the new strange fruits grown for himself in 
far-off gardens where he has dwelt alone... . 

— Yours faithfully, 
R. GLYNN GRYLLS 
Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton 


CYMRU AM TV 


Sir—A ‘Most Favoured Nation’ is Wales, accord- 
ing to your television critic Peter Forster, who has 
watched ‘O Sul i Sul.’ If he took off his rose- 
coloured spectacles and examined the Radio Times 
in the light of day he would observe that the BBC 
provides programmes in Welsh at 1 p.m. on week- 
days (when most good Welshmen are at work), at 
11 p.m. on Tuesdays (when most good Welshmen are 
in bed) and from 1.15 to 2 p.m. on Sundays (when 
most good Welshmen are either busy eating their 
dinner or en route for Sunday school). The rest 
of the time the Most Favoured Nation is fed on 
English and American, in which some people would 
like all good Welshmen to do their thinking and 
speaking. ‘Teledu Cymraeg i Cymru’—Welsh tele- 
vision for Wales—is hardly an unreasonable request, 
although it is certainly not being met at the moment. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ALAN J. BEITH 
67 Park Lane, Poynton, Cheshire 


BRITISH STUDENTS IN THE US 


Sir,—We would like to bring to your attention the 
treatment received by a British graduate student, 
John R. Johnstone, from the United States immigra- 
tion authorities, He has been denied extension of his 
visa which would be necessary for him to complete 
his PhD thesis at the University of California. His 
wife and two young children are dependent on him 
for support. 

In the light of this, the. inflexible attitude of the 
authorities is not only unjust but also callous. The 
grounds given for this denial were of the vaguest 
kind. Mention was made that he took part in de- 
monstrations against the House un-American 
Activities Committee along with 5,000 students from 
the San Francisco area, but in addition it has been 
insinuated that there are other grounds which the 
authorities do not see fit to make public. In fact at 
no time was he or any other foreign student informed 
that participation in political activity would endanger 
their status as students in this country. The immigra- 
tion authorities have yet to define the precise limits 
oi permissible foreign student activity. John John- 
stone is the third British student to have faced ex- 
pulsion from the United States during the last six 
months for engaging in activities of a kind which 
American students have always been permitted to 
partake of during their stay in Britain, Particularly 
undesirable has been the retrospective nature of the 
prohibitions and their quite uncertain limits. This 
has meant that all British and other foreign students 
studying here are placed in a position of extreme 
insecurity and doubt about their immediate futures. 
There is no clear guide to the extent of the freedom 
they are allowed, 

We feel that we have a right in this situation to re- 
ceive the full support of the British authorities, with- 
out which we are in a weak and virtually powerless 
position, We feel that this is a matter worthy of being 
raised at the highest level with the American 
Government. In the interest of such action we have 
informed the British Embassy in Washington of the 
situation.—Y ours faithfully, 

BRIAN VAN ARKEDIE 
W. JOHN W. HINES 
R, E, ROWTHORN 

I, P. KING 

M. S. KING 

BEVAN WAIDE 


University of California, Berkeley, California 
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Flattering Unctions 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Out of this World. 
(Phoenix.)}—The Bride 
Comes Back. (Vaude- 
ville.)—The Life of 
the Party. (Lyric.)— 
The Maimed. (Royal 
Court, Sunday.) — 
Trials by Logue. 
(Royal Court.) 

FIVE evenings, or in my 

case parts of evenings, 

at the theatre and yet 
what intelligence or in- 
formation or entertainment is offered in reward 
for those cramped hours in the darkness? Many 
of my critical colleagues have exhausted their 
passionate expletives in denouncing these pro- 
ductions. Each play is the worst ever foisted on 
the public. Each experience is the most agonising 
for twenty years. Critics, who are paid for accept- 
ing free seats which others would theoretically 
work overtime to afford, should have a cushy 
and enviable existence. But managements today 
have made criticism a duty and a burden—it 
is now literary ditch-digging and intellectual 
hard labour. Abuse is not enough. Indignation 
is not all. If we parasites on the body of the 
drama find that the blood is. getting thinner and 
the skin is getting thicker, we must not simply 
die of anemia in a dozen despairing attitudes. 

I have been depressed by the latest mauvais 
mot reported back from Brendan Behan in New 

York. ‘Critics are like eunuchs in a harem,’ he 

complains. ‘They know how to do it, they see 

it done every night, but they can’t do it them- 
selves.’ (Dryden? Shaw? Granville Barker? Dar- 
lington? Lindsay Anderson?) Behan may be 





right: at least we should be able to appreciate 
what those financiers, authors, directors, actors 
and stagehands think will be pleasurable to their 
imagined audiences. Out of this World, an 
Englished version of a continental farce now 
vanished, was presumably intending to release 
middle-class tensions about money-making and 
spouse-seducing by acting them out in a Peter 
Pan world of whimsical fantasy. The complaisant 
millionaire, with the eminently accessible wife, 
intended to build his block of flats on a derelict 
cemetery. A delegation of the dead materialised 
to frustrate him, but their representative feil in 
love with the wife. 

Traditional religion, with its tediously impres- 
sive rituals and its disturbingly complex theo- 
logy, is too important and too ethereal to have 
much meaning in a businessman’s view of life. 
Taken seriously it would be boring, taken criti- 
cally it would be shocking. But spiritualism and 
grey magic with their magic bowls and acrobatic 
furniture are part of his pagan philosophy of luck 
and chance and coincidence. Spookiness still 
gives him a comfortable thrill and a sense of 
treading on the periphery of a genuine tabu. Both 
Out of this World and The Bride Comes Back 
appeal to the irrationalism and fear of logic 
which are inherent in an affluent society based 
on a fairy-gold standard. 

It is important to remember that the theatre- 
going public in Britain is a tiny minority. Those 
who support the West End theatres are mainly 
those whose life is magnetised by power—and 
power equals money equals sex. Woman is the 
dividend owed by natural law to the expense- 
account warrior. Robertson Hare in The Bride 
Comes Back is the epitome of the tiny city manni- 











a fearless, outspoken, deeply 
thoughtful examination of 
modern sexual conduct ° 
addressed to the young and not 
so young of both sexes. 

This book is based on the article 
banned by the British Medical 
Association, by the author 

of Love without Fear (world 
sales: over 2 million). 
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For Massey-Ferguson 


the harvest starts with COAL 


URN THE SOIL, sow the seed, reap the harvest, glean the fields 


. this has been the farmer’s year from the beginnings of 


husbandry, an inflexible cycle that has bent the backs of men for 
centuries. But now the yoke is broken, and men can sit proud and 
free while Massey-Ferguson provide tireless sinews of steel to 
force the stubborn earth to yield a richer harvest. 

At Coventry the largest tractor factory in the world is in con- 
stant production (together with two other plants at Manchester 
and Kilmarnock) to meet the world-wide demand for Massey- 
Ferguson tractors and implements, combine harvesters and other 
self-powered equipment. The men who control this great indus- 


SOME KEY FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE 
FOUR MASSEY-FERGUSON POWERHOUSES AT 
COVENTRY, MANCHESTER AND KILMARNOCK 


No. of boilers 10, including 4 water tubes 
Method of firing Mechanical stokers 
—both Chain Grate and Coking. 

Steam pressure 100 and 200 p.s.i. 
Steam temp Between 330° and 280°F. 
Continuous maximum rating.............66+ 
Each water tube boiler has a rating of 

1§ million B.T.U’s per hour. The 

other 6 boilers have a total rating of 
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92,000 Ibs. steam per hour. 
Annual coal consumption 17,500 tons 


try, which employs almost 10,000 men, give the farmer the 
tractors and self-powered machines to carry out, with greater 
speed and efficiency, his important work. In the same way, they 
know they must themselves have reliable power to keep the 
Massey-Ferguson factories running smoothly. That’s why they 
choose coal. 

They know that coal combines two essential qualities—maxi- 
mum efficiency and minimum cost; that mechanical stoking and 
smokeless burning ensure full use of coal’s power potential ; that, 
beneath the earth they help to cultivate, there lies enough coal to 
keep their production lines moving for generations to come. 

Remember. Massey-Ferguson next time your vote is called for 
on the choice of fuel. Your business, like their tractors, can reap 
a richer harvest on coal. 
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PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY IS GOING 


FORWARD ON CO A L 
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kin endlessly propositioned by enormous dream 
blondes in a cartoon world. Scrawny, nervous, 
henpecked, with a face like an old man’s bicep, 
he is the parody of the Puritan conscience. Once 
he was only half of the office-sheik’s image—the 
super-ego bustled into intrigues at the coat-tails 
of Alfred Drayton’s libido. (‘The one is “belch,” 
the other “beg pardon”,’ as Kenneth Tynan ob- 
served.) Now he is alone—the sorriest sex-symbol 
in existence—any husband must think himself 
more attractive than that, any wife can happily 
watch such pseudo-infidelity with amusement. 
But how about the cheerful cuckold in Out of 
this World? He atones for his lack of sexual 
prosperity by his abundance of financial virility. 
And his rival from beyond the grave is justifi- 
ably made impotent by the intervention of a trio 
of ghosts. Once again adultery is made painless 
for after-dinner gigglers while still retaining all 
the outward naughtiness of a saloon-bar joke. 

It is not only the middle class whose prejudices 
are so tediously flattered in the theatres of their 
choice. The New Lefties, the hobohemians, the 
Encore subscribers are also presumed to be will- 
ing to accept shoddy construction and tired 
writing so long as they sell the fashionable politi- 
cal line and reflect the modishly messy morals. 
Ray Mathew’s The Life of the Party could only 
have been staged under the illusion that we pro- 
gressive males see ourselves as defiant, witty, 
irresistible layabouts who attract women and 
money by right of our untamed genius. Here is 
life portrayed as one long blurred binge of beer, 
sex and talk like a progressive reform school in 
state of mutiny. Unfortunately even those who 
warm to this picture of themselves must have 
been put off by the aggressively bad acting and 
the belligerently pretentious dialogue. 

The Royal Court’s Sunday night play again 
could only have earned its production by the 
consciousness that it was an anti-colour bar tract 
written by a White South African. You surely 
don’t have to be a Fascist beast to get bored by 
a narrative technique which makes such elemen- 
tary mistakes as showing you scenes and then 
forcing you to listen to them being described 
immediately afterwards, by a production of 
paralysing slowness where one actor mimes open- 
ing an invisible door and another walks straight 
through it, by dialogue which leaps from ‘stolen 
fruit is sweetest’ to ‘the bottom has dropped out 
of my world.’ 

Trials by Logue is at least worlds above the 
other four clumsy exercises in ingratiation. But 
underneath both halves of the evening lies the 
assumption that we must approve the plays be- 
cause we agree with the opinions which begot 
them. Here the blandishments eventually wear 
thin, too, because the crudity of the thinking and 
the sheer perversity of the language presume too 
much on our sympathy. (Also I, for one, was 
hardly much flattered to find Cob and Leach 
ending with the patronising chorus line—‘We'll 
have to make do with the Royal Court.’y 
Antigone had every promise of success as a politi- 
cal drama about the moral choice between the 
side of tomorrow’s destiny and today’s humanity. 
Set inside a metallic funnel with history’s endless 
spiral beaten into its sides, under a suffocating 
arc lamp which flared Mary Ure’s hair to acety- 
lene flame, surrounded by thugs in metal masks, 
this dialogue about the logic of revolution could 


have been electrifying. But the final effect was a 
palimpsest of Brecht and Koestler and Sartre 
with the words and the feelings running together 
into theatrical hieroglyphics. There were many 
incidental moments hammered hot on the anvil, 
but phrases like ‘Some people think your mouth 
makes cream—let them eat the butter from your 
nose’ cannot help sounding like parody transla- 
tions from Serbo-Croat. When they are inter- 
mixed with clichés like ‘half-saw, half-felt’ and 
‘he’s dead, dead, dead, especia!ly with Mary Ure 
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stamping her girlish foot and George Rose roar- 
ing in painfully hollow anger, then the drama 
begins to disintegrate. Cob and Leach is not 
much different from the first time it was pro- 
duced on a Sunday night—heavy-handed, Unity 
panto roistering which thinks it is far more daring 
than it is. To expect to shock us now with the 
word ‘arse’ which is nightly trilled at Drury Lane 
and then to substitute a placard marked ‘cen- 
sored’ each time is to treat the audience as 
schoolboys. 


Llareggub Calling 


By PETER FORSTER 


FOLLOWING my incursion 
last week into Welsh 
language matters, and 
those programmes which 
to an Englishman seem 
to come from Llareggub 
and mean much the 
same thing, I have been 
learning more about 
their official status; and 
though I may now be in 
the position of Lord 
North discovering that 
Cape Breton is an island, and rushing off to tell 
the King, I doubt whether it is widely realised 
that three kinds of programme come outside 
the permitted time-schedules. 

The Postmaster-General authorises fifty hours 
of programmes per week, with a maximum of 
a further hour each day for special outside 
broadcasts—only Schools, Religion and Welsh 
Language programmes can be produced over, 
above and outside this arrangement. How con- 
venient that religion need not interfere with 
ratings! How useful that the little ones may be 





suffered to come unto television without getting 
trampled in the rat-race for a mass audience! 
How privileged to be able to speak Welsh, let 
alone understand it! 

The pattern of certain schedules would now 
seem clearer—those religious features which ITV 
so altruistically puts out early each Sunday 
evening: they must be very useful in sustaining 
the attention of that vast audience which is 
said to dislike actually turning the set off. The 
puzzle is why BBC absents itself from our 
felicity for the same useful time—could it be 
that the Corporation feels we ought to be at 
church? 

Do not think I am casting aspersions on the 
motives of the Christian gentlemen who run 
television: their educationalist bias is well 
known, and the industry’s concern for the Prin- 
cipality is so real that TWW enjoys the personal 
suzerainty of the Earl of Derby and Mr. Jack 
Hylton. All I do wonder, and would venture 
to suggest to the Pilkington Committee, is that 
if one really wishes to test the good faith and 
aspirations of the relevant authorities so far as 
these subjects are concerned, might it not be in- 
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structive to see what would happen if they had 
to find time for Religion, Education and Wales 
within the permitted hours? (Perhaps now is the 
appropriate moment to say that I would rather 
like to give evidence to the Pilkington Com- 
mittee, but cannot find out how this may be 
achieved. There are thirty-seven Pilkingtons in 
the London Telephone Directory, and I have 
not time to ring each one to ask where to report. 
Information, if so desired, may be laid here.) 
Admittedly our national bent is to think in 
terms of safeguards—measures are taken to see 
that there shall be some religion, some education. 
some Welsh in programmes—as against the in- 
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sidious idea that there should be more. (Other 
nations think differently: it so happens that at 
the time of writing a French radio programme 
has just been interrupted to announce the result 
of the literary Prix Femina, and can you imagine 
that happening even on thé Third?) But the 
whole need at the moment in television is for 
expansion, galvanisation, impetus. We tend tp 
imagine that progress means simply a new drama 
series, and popularisation another panel game, 
and that the unusual is to be equated with those 
singing guitarists on Tonight, whom I am coming 
to think of as Frederick and Frederick It is not 
good enough, or even remotely enough. 


Moral Obtuseness 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


I Aim at the Stars. 
(Leicester Square 
Theatre.) 

I am not sure which is 

nastier to listen to, the 

repentant or the unre- 
pentant Nazi (or, come 
to that, the 99 per cent. 
others who claim to have 
been anti-Nazi from the 
start); the one that tries 
to excuse what he did or 
the one that brazens it 
out. | am not sure, either, which category 

Wernher von Braun, member of the Nazi Party 

and, as maker of the V2 rocket, Hitler’s white 

hope and secret weapon, and now hero of / Aim 
at the Stars, comes into. And I mean the real von 

Braun, not just his screen representative; because 

the real man is quoted in the film’s publicity 

handouts, and treated with cosy deference 

(‘You're almost as handsome as my Wernher!’ 

his mother tells a delighted Curt Jurgens, who 

plays her son, on the set); and there it’s plain 
that he isn’t either repentant or unrepentant: he 
still doesn’t know what he did wrong. The secrets 
have all come out, the things ‘ordinary’ Germans 
were supposed never to have guessed — Nazi 
behaviour and policy wherever they went, the 

Final Solution—and still he can say: ‘I was just 

like any soldier, doing my duty. Right or wrong, 

Germany was my country and I wanted her to 

win.’ | wanted her to win: no sign of regret or 

shame for a wish that proved so appalling, an 

apparently complete inability to see what he did, 

what he forwarded, what he gave himself to. 

I Aim at the Stars (director: J. Lee Thompson; 
‘U’ certificate) makes me see redder than any of 
the Nazily-slanted films we have been having 
lately and its makers’ advertisements with one of 
those qui s’excuse s’'accuse statements from Mr. 
Lee Thompson about the whys and hows of it 
make me suppose they anticipate some angry 
reactions. What beats me is why it was ever 
made, how—to put it at its mildest—tastelessness 
could have got as far as to publicise, and with 
quite a pleased and smirking air about it, too, 
our perhaps necessary but unfortunate, shameful, 
and ridiculous collaboration with such a man. 
Perhaps we have to use a few clever Nazis for 


their technical contribution to our material pro- 
gress; but do we have to make films about them, 
advertise the whole unsavoury transaction to the 
world, have them played by actors as popular, 
and considered as captivating, as Curt Jurgens, 
and give them just the eye-crinkling, friendly, 
reassuring air that Goering used so successfully 
to build up a good-sort reputation? Do we have 
to make them say, as this script does: ‘I'm a 
scientist: Hitler or the man in the moon, it’s all 
the same to me,’ as if it were a marvellous piece 
of anti-Nazi bravery. instead of a statement so 
immoral it turns one cold? Do we have to work 
up visual excitement (inevitable in the cinema 
under a director of any skill; and Mr. Lee 
Thompson is always skilful) at the development 
of the V2 so that, after innumerable failures, we 
are bound—physically, visually bound—to feel a 
sort of elation when his first successful rocket 
goes whirling off across the screen (at London, 
of course)? Do we have to listen to a script that 
says things like, ‘The only thing I care about is 
making sure that Germany wins,’ and then be 
asked to ike the speaker, to view him as a nice 
ordinary family man? 

But why, to vary the questions, didn’t someone 
connected with the film point out how likely it 
was to revolt a large part of its audience? Every 
thing about this stupid, immoral, elephantinely 
tactless film is enough to make one writhe; every 
second line of the script could be quoted as an 
example of moral obtuseness, of sheer missing- 
the-point (as von Braun himself clearly misses it, 
even now) about such things as guilt, responsi- 
bility and retrospective regret. It invokes all sorts 
of large issues (scientific morality, for instance, 
the responsibility of the scientist in society), but 
without concluding anything about them; and it 
starts off on a fatally wrong foot by supposing 
that you can make von Braun, just because he 
stood up to Himmler a bit, seem admirable and 
agreeable while he conducted the most important 
single part of Hitler’s war machine. They say the 
concentration camp guards were often amiable- 
looking people, and quite seatimental about cats, 
children and Christmas. Next, I suppose, we 
shall have a film about a mixed-up concentration 
camp superintendent who really worries about 
the gas chambers and falls in love with a little 
French spy. (Our secondary hero in this film, 
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Herbert Lom, is of course adored by the film’s 
hice girl, his mistress who longs to marry him 
but can’t quite get round to it because she’s an 
American spy.) 


And always there’s the sickening insistence on 
‘Germany’ as a side in the conflict, as if the war 
was an ordinary, old-style piece of nationalism. 
The final hero of the Peenemunde team (Herbert 
Lom) is the one who refuses to leave at the last 
because ‘Germany’ mustn't be let down (moist 
eyes and general admiration): as if Germany and 
not Nazism were the point, as if patriotism were 
a quality to be invoked in such a context, in the 
stink of Nazism; as if loyalty to such a system 
were admirable. How in the name of sanity (let 
alone anything else) was such an offensive 
shocker of a film ever made? And what was Mr. 
Lee Thompson doing, not so much with such a 
subject, as with such a script, such attitudes, such 
implications? The implications are so enormous 
and the answers, the solutions, so pathetically 
false and superficial that one wonders hew an 
intelligent director ever started dealing with them 
at all: I mean quite factually, how he coped with 
the discrepancies in visual terms. The only way I 
can think of coping with these historical discre- 
pancies, if you can call them that, is to put on the 
concentration camp films occasionally, just as a 
reminder of what the skill and energy and brain 
of von Braun and others like him kept going. 
Probably the doctors who used human guinea- 
pigs in those thought themselves nothing but pure 
scientists (as von Braun did) in peculiarly favour- 
able circumstances for research. 








Yvonne Mitchell 
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The Sociology of Slowness 


By NOEL ANNAN 


_ the result of impulses coming from various 
quarters,’ said the Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge in his address at the beginning of the new 
academical year, ‘it has been decided that we 
shall. introduce a small amount of regular teach- 
ing in sociology. As one of these vexatious 
impulses I appreciated the accuracy of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s description. Opposition had pre- 
vented any major review of social science 
teaching. A ten-year agitation had ended in under- 
graduates reading economics being permitted to 
take two or three papers in sociology. (At Oxford 
they still can’t study it, though there’s talk of one 
or two optional papers being introduced into 
PPE.) It may be that Cambridge expected an 
admiring world to. applaud this enlightened 
experiment. There was no applause. Instead, the 
lid blew off, and a hiss of execration escaped for 
this belated, grudging recognition of a subject for 
so long held in contempt by the ancient universi- 
ties. The May issue of the Twentieth Century 
shook with denunciation; and very rightly re- 
served praise for the LSE and those civic univer- 
sities which for years had supported sociology 
unheralded and unsung. 

Why this maidenly reluctance? Edward Shils 
was quite clear why. If the British élites ever 
permitted the society which tHey ruled to be 
investigated, he wrote, the results would be 
intolerably disquieting. Instinctively, they cas- 
trated any contemporary studies—or anything 
foreign to their narrow imaginations—and they 
did so by appealing to a virtue in the Oxbridge 
curriculum. The virtue of the tutorial system is 


the value it places on concise argument and acute 
intelligence. Its vice is to shrug off every subject 
which is ill defined and appears to sprawl; and 
the way sociology has been shrugged off was 
typical of Oxbridge’s ‘intellectual backwardness 
and institutional feebleness.’ Shils developed his 
charge of intellectual backwardness into a full- 
scale attack on the ruling élite in British academic 
and intellectual life; and, interestingly enough, 
mere muted criticisms of Oxbridge’s impervious- 
ness to social change are being made in the 
respectable dailies. But if there are obscurantists 
at Cambridge there are also reformers, and what 
worries me is Shils’s charge of institutional 
feebleness—for that in the end can defeat all 
attempts to change anything. Does the charge 
stick? 

Part of the trouble no doubt is the faculty 
system and the vested interests which it sets up. 
(The new university at Brighton is doing its best 
to break out from this snare.) Then there is the 
tutorial system, which, despite its great virtues, is 
inimical to change. Undergraduates, it is argued, 
cannot be asked to take a new subject unless they 
can all be given tutorials. As the compelling 
claims of different faculties for new posts severely 
limit the number of lectureships that can be 
established for any new subject, the new subject 
starts with only a handful of new lecturers. These, 
it is then argued, will be too few to give tutorials 
to all who might want to read the subject. There- 
fore, so runs the conclusion to the syllogism, 
the new subject cannot be established. But these 
obstacles are symbols of a far deeper malaise, 
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which springs from a governmental device that 
the British have perfected. That device is the com. 
mittee system; and what makes the committee 
system dangerous is that the British run it with 
consummate efficiency. 

Committees exist to reconcile the differences 
between vested interests. They rarely initiate any 
mew schemes. When a novelty appears, they 
examine it to see what diseconomies would 
result from accepting it. Anything new produces 
diseconomies, and consequently there is always 
case for doing nothing. In Whitehall or in the 
great business corporations the reluctance of 
committees to recommend major changes jis 
sometimes overcome—because a situation has 
become desperate. or because competition com. 
pels a new policy, or because an_ ind vidual 
Minister or group of public servants or a high 
executive drives a measure through But ip 
universities, which produce nothing but intan- 
gitles called education and research, no such 
compulsion exists; and at Oxbridge, which prides 
itself on its system of self-government, there is 
no institutional source of leadership. The ultimate 
seat of authority is... another committee, 
whose decisions have to be ratified by a parlia- 
ment. Experiment is inhibited by the very 
efficiency with which the committees examine 
every possible consequence of change, and by 
the very fairness with which all interests, vested 
or otherwise, are reconciled through compromise, 

There is also another limiting factor: the tradi- 
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tion of Gladstonian public accounting. If the J 
universities are financed largely by public funds, J 


then it is their duty to see that no public money 


is wasted. If anything new is introduced, everyone 
must be certain that it is here to stay and its 
growth must be carefully forecast and controlled. 
Anything which might set an unforeseen strain 


este 
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or 


neh TE, 


on the budget is out; anything which cannot be | 
planned to the last gaiter-button is suspect. The f 
greater the efficiency of the committees, the 


more dilemmas and diseconomies are discovered. 


The more scrupulous and highminded the mem- F 


bers of the committees are, the more reluctant 
each of them is to force an issue or railroad a 
proposal through, and the more difficulty they 
find in persuading themselves to do what their 
colleagues might call a precipitate act. 

Shils was in fact voicing the irritation of an 
American with something that is deeply 
embedded in our culture. You could see it during 
the war. There was the Montgomery battle, 
mounted with meticulous staff planning, carefully 
phased, economical in soldiers’ lives and matériel, 
the product of a country with limited resources. 
And there was the Patton battle, reckless in the 
use and destruction of vehicles, employing 
immense ‘resources, first to exploit weakness and 
then to improvise and experiment. The difference 
between the two cultures cannot be eradicated. 
But the present British inability to adopt bold 
plans to meet the problems of conurbation, of 
traffic congestion, or capital investment, and the 


. 
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complacency of the belief in traditional govern | 


mental machinery and methods is terrifying. Just 
as pedagogically so much is sacrificed to rigout 
and precision, so administratively the ideal is 
tidiness. When will the universities regain the 
belief in experiment that flourished forty years 
ago? Not perhaps until university administrators 
are compelled to attend a course of lectures on 
the Theory of Bureaucracy from Weber t0 
Merton. 

The first lesson to be taught in this course of 
lectures would be to modify Weber’s contention 
that bureaucracy introduces rationality into 
government or industry. When an organisation 
has been as highly bureaucratised as our univef 
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sities are today the very efficiency of bureaucracy 
militates against the goals of the organisation. 
What are the paramount goals of universities? To 
educate their students and to add to knowledge. 
But the administrative machinery set up to 
achieve these ends first hampers and then defeats 
them: for the simple reason that the machinery 
and the sub-units in the university set up their 
own goals which conflict with those that are 
paramount. To reform the admissions system 
would be to tamper with the independence of the 
colleges; to take proper care of graduate students 
and provide them with seminars and _ biblio- 
graphical instruction would be to diminish the 
time spent in teaching undergraduates; to set up 
new departments and thus add to knowledge 
would force the university to expand; to receive 
funds from sources other than the UGC would 
be to put the university at the mercy of an out- 
side body; to introduce new examinations would 
be to meddle with that intricate concept of the 
BA degree. The subsidiary goals that the setting- 
up of bureaucracy has created now become para- 
mount. The existence of sub-units, faculties, 
departments, colleges creates another set of ends, 
and much time is spent in defending them. The 
allegedly rational structure of university admin- 
istration in effect produces wild irrationality. 
But it is not true to say that nothing is ever 
done about this. Cambridge is markedly more 
efficient than some other universities and indeed 
is trying to face certain social problems. How- 
ever meagre the welcome to sociologists may have 
been, two at least of the major problems are 
being tackled. The first is the discrepancy that 
exists between the lives of the Fellows of Col- 
leges and those of the equally large number of 
dons who are not Fellows; the Vice-Chancellor 
has got an internal Royal Commission, set up 
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under the chairmanship of Lord Bridges, to con- 
sider it; and its report may well give us material 
for what is badly needed—a sociological study 
of the university itself. The second is to examine 
the content of the Natural Science Tripos, which 
perhaps more than any other single examination 
is responsible for determining the pattern of 


‘sixth-form education and specialisation in the 


schools. E pur si muove. 


Fifty Years Later 


By MORRIS GINSBERG 


T the beginning of the twentieth century 
A there was wide agreement among representa- 
tive thinkers about the nature and possibilities 
of a general science of society. Durkheim in 
France defined sociology as the science of 
social institutions, their genesis and development. 
Hobhouse, in this country. defined it as the study 
of societies, their structure, growth and decay. 
Wundt, summing up the general attitude in Ger- 
many, defined it as the study of the structure and 
the conditions of human society. All these writers 
were Well aware that no science corresponding to 
these definitions did in fact exist. They did not 
wish to belittle the work of the founders of 
sociology, but they felt that these pioneers were 
over-ambitious and too easily satisfied “with 
general formule rapidly arrived at, such as 
Comte’s law of the three stages. It was clear to 
them that the material for a general theory of 
society would have to be supplied by a number 
of special disciplines, complementing or supple- 
menting each other. Many such disciplines were 
already in existence and others were in the process 
of development. 
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What was general sociology to do in relation 
to these specialisms? To this question the answer 
was that its main function was to make them 
aware of each other, to get them to realise that 
at bottom they were all concerned with the same 
reality, that the various activities which they 
studied were all social achievements. products of 
group-life. There were two dangers to be guarded 
against. The first was the tendency of specialists to 
neglect aspects of social life with which they are 
not directly concerned. Thus until recently it was 
rare for economists to pay attention to religious 
or moral factors or for moralists to inquire into 
the relations between moral codes and legal sys- 
tems. The second was to give undue prominence 
to the factors with which the specialist is most 
familiar in the explanation of social phenomena. 
Thus the biologist tends to stress the genetic and 
racial factors, the historian of thought to con- 
sider intellectual development as the cause of 
changes in civilisation, the economic historian to 
interpret social and cultural movements as con- 
ditioned or determined by economic factors. The 
business of a general sociology is to resist the 
tendencies inherent in specialisation, to isolation 
and bias, to insist that in causal explanation no 
pre-eminence is to be claimed a priori for any 
one factor over the rest. that the relative 
influence of the various factors can only be deter- 
mined inductively, and that the answers may well 
ditler for different societies or different’ periods. 

If there was agreement about the function of 
a general science of society, there was also agree- 
ment about the method to be used. This was what 
came to be called the comparative method. By 
comparing different societies it was hoped that 
it would be possible to distinguish between the 
local and variable factors and the general or 
universal, to determine the way in which the 
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forces at work are balanced at different stages 
or in different types of society, and to discover 
the conditions which might account for the 
diversities as well as for the similarities. 

What is the situation now, after fifty years? 
The specialisms have multiplied and have made 
great advances both in the accumulation of data 
and in their interpretation. Though there are still 
the tendencies toward isolation and bias, I think 
it is true to say that the need of which Durkheim 
spoke, ‘to bring sociology into the specialisms 
and so turn them into genuine social sciences,’ 
has been widely recognised. In other words, since 
his time, workers in the several fields of social 
studies have become, as is so often said, more 
‘sociologically minded,’ that is, they have become 
increasingly aware of the interdependence of 
social facts. In estimating the achievements of 
sociology as a general science of society, the 
influence thus exerted on the special social 
sciences, more particularly historical studies, 
should not be forgotten. 

Nevertheless, the difficulties which troubled the 
minds of the founders of sociology fifty years 
ago are still far from resolved. Sociology, in the 
sense of a general science of society, still suffers 
from claiming either too much or too little. It 
claims too much when it sets itself up as a kind 
of scientia scientiarum, purporting to give a com- 
plete explanation of human life and even to 
supply a whole philosophy. This is true of some 
Marxists and of those other writers who seek to 
find in sociology the basis for a theory of know- 
ledge, of morals or of religion. It claims too little 
when it gives up the attempt to discover the 
central conceptions needed to bring the special- 
isms into relation with each other and from 
which a synthesis might proceed, and if it merely 
lumps together under sociology all investigations 
having any sort of social reference. 

The question thus arises whether any central 
conceptions are available to justify the claims 
of sociology to provide a synthesis of social 
studies. Durkheim found an answer in the notion 
of society as in some sense a new whole, 
qualitatively distinct from the members compos- 
ing it. But this must remain a meta 7hysical 
speculation until social laws are discoverc J which 
are irreducible or sui generis. 

A more profitable line of approach is to be 
found in the conception of development. 1 ‘1eories 
of social development have in recent decades 
tended to fall into disrepute, largely because of 
their association with optimistic views of pro- 
gress and with crude interpretations of t ological 
evolution. The result has been that with very 
few exceptions, notably the encyclopedic re- 
searches made by Hobhouse, the interpretation 
of development has been left to the Marxists. But 
the fertility of the idea is far from exhausted and 
the time is now ripe for re-examination and re- 
construction. What I have in mind is not a return 
to the idealist theories of an absolute mind reach- 
ing self-consciousness in the historical process. 
What is wanted is an empirical study of growth, 
arrest or decay; of the conditions affecting the 
development of knowledge and of the social and 
economic structure, more particularly, of -the 
factors influencing the rate of change in the 
different spheres of social life and of the obstacles 
hindering general development. For such a study 
there now exists much richer material in rela- 
tion to both pre-industrial and industrial societies 
than was available at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It seems obvious to me that 
it is only by an extension of the comparative 
method that we can hope to determine the rela- 
tive role of the economic, political and cultural 
factors in the development of mankind and that 
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it is only by exploring the possibilities of the 
method in co-operation with the specialisms tha 
sociology may be enabled to justify its claim as, 
general science of society. 

By development is meant the unfolding of 
man’s powers, individual and collective, and the 
use of such powers in dealing with nature ang 
himself. In this process man’s rational facultig 
play a steadily increasing part. The fundamental 
task of modern sociology is to re-examine, in the 
light of the more abundant material now ayajj. 
able, the hypothesis suggested by Kant which he 
himself felt unable to test historically—the | 
hypothesis that in the course of social devel. | 
opment man is slowly and painfully rationalised, ' 
and that man is moralised in proportion as he | 
becomes more rational. It is clear at once that } 
rationality in thought, in conduct and in social } 
organisations are different though related aa id 
There is no direct connection, step by step, be. | 

| 


tween the growth of science, changes in morals 
and changes in the social structure. The three 
movements have a partial independence and, in 
following their own course, may not only fail to 
advance evenly at every stage, but may actually | 
impede one another. There is no law of necessary [7 
or automatic progress. Men will not be moralised |7 
despite themselves, and knowledge alone will not E 
suffice to moralise them. Historically there is 


‘ evidence of a growing correlation between 


advances in knowledge, in morals and in social 
organisation. Despite increasing convergence, 
however, the correlation is incomplete, and the ? 
movements are subject to reversals. The task of | 
comparative sociology is to obtain a deeper t 
knowledge of the factors making for discrepan- 7 
cies in development and of the conditions favour. | 
ing correlated growth, and to use this knowledge | 
in directing future development. 
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Emergent Sociology 


By ERNEST GELLNER 

t the moment the prestige of sociology is 
AA sine This may be due less to any recent 
achievements of sociologists than to extraneous 
circumstances and the deficiencies of other sub- 
jects. Disciplines may sometimes rise into prom- 
inence simply because they happen to provide the 
canvas on Which the image of man is, at the 
time, most naturally drawn. In the twentieth 
century the essence of man is not that he is a 
rational, or a political, or a sinful, or a thinking 
animal, but that he is an industrial animal. 
His essence resides in his capacity to contribute 
to, and to profit from, industrial society. The 
rest is embellishments. One part of the world 
consists of societies which are industrial; the 
other of people whose main characteristic is their 
capacity for becoming such. Populations are 
underdeveloped not because they are worse off 
than they have been: they are such by virtue of 
the awareness that they might be industrialised. 

It is implicitly recognised that the basis of 
power, the criterion of social arrangements and 
policies, is the establishment and maintenance of 
an industrial system. Virtue, salvation, the good 
life, consent, the general will and the like, though 
they may survive in textbooks, are no more than 
near-vacuous labels attached to the criteria of 
how to become industrialised and what to do with 
an industrial society when one has it. There are 
now very nearly only two kinds of politics, and 
very nearly only two kinds of issue: there 
are the politics of getting industrialised and the 
politics of affluence. There are the issues of just 
how to get there, and the issues of choosing the 
criteria for disposing of the new powers when one 
is there: the issues of becoming and those of 
being. There is also, admittedly, the issue of how 
much liberty is possible at either stage. (This 
indeed is a concern whose roots may be quite 
independent. Even so, its relevant formulations 
now depend on industrialism.) 

All this is, perhaps, an exaggeration. But it is 
not too far removed from what very many people 
feel about the world they live in. And it supplies 
the most interesting reason for such popu- 
larity as sociology now enjoys: sociology is 
felt to be the region which contains the ques- 
tions that matter most. No doubt there are 
circumstances when salvation and _perdition, 
mental health and disease, order and anarchy, 
knowledge and its limitations, are the first 
questions that spring to mind—and in such 
circumstances theology or psychology or politics 
or philosophy may enjoy a prestige independent 
of the actual merits of its practitioners. The 
same is now true of sociology (and to say this 
is not to say that its. practitioners lack merit— 
only that such magic as their words possess is 
independent of that merit). A subject may 
temporarily become more than just an inquiry 
into a limited field—it can become the repository 
of the current image of man. Sociology, and in 
particular the sociology of industrialisation, has 
now had such a position thrust upon it. 

Of course. ‘sociology’ covers a multitude of 
pursuits. Of these, two central ones may 
seem to have only a fortuitous connection with 
each other: survey techniques (which could be 
operated by men who have never thought about 
society at large) and speculations about the laws 
of social development (which may be indulged by 
men who have no idea how to run a survey). 
Yet in the light of their common preoccupation 
with industrial man, one can see the connection 
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between the two. Surveys and questionnaires are 
techniques relevant to the study of reasonably 
atomised and reasonably articulate populations, 
characteristic of industrial society. Speculations 
about development, on the other hand, are 
primarily reflectwons on the emergence of those 
social features now seen to be connected with 
technical advancement. The question was, 
fundamentally, how did we come to be so mar- 
vellous? 

By comparison, other subjects have tended to 
let these questions go by default, either by naively 
treating industrial man as a kind of universal 
man (thereby proving unable to say anything 
about his becoming industrial) or by ignoring 
the relevant characteristics. The main body 
of economic theory, for instance,. tends to 
take for granted the institutional, psychological 
and evaluative framework whose conditions of 
emergence, and final forms, are just what is most 
problematical. The work of a Myrdal on becom- 
ing, or of a Galbraith on being, consists in the 
main of showing that what really matters is 
that which used to be swept under the carpet of 
ceteris paribus, or hidden in unquestioned 
assumptions. Or again, the best-known ethical 
theory, utilitarianism, has become irrelevant be- 
cause its. basis, human happiness, is something 
which has to be violated during the process 
of becoming, which is a variable subject to 
manipulation. As for classical political theory, its 
central question—the basis of order as opposed 
to anarchy—is replaced (despite the Congo) by 
an interest in the bases of industrial society as 
opposed to pre-industrial society. It is not the 
mythical transition from the jungle to social 
contract which is now of interest, but the 
observable transition from the politics of the 
field to the politics of the factory and office. 
Even the second big question of old political 
theory, the limitation of power, is in partial 
abeyance: the proliferating military regimes are 
judged by the success of their development 
schemes, rather than condemned out of hand for 
their failure to conform to the canons of liberal- 
ism. 

It is ironical, however, that at a time when the 
old questions of politics are dated, some of the 
theories, and not the best ones at that, find a 
curious applicability. There is a type of theory 
which locates a Real Man or Will inside the 
metaphysical bosom of actual people, and 
equates both their own fulfilment and the attain- 
ment of a just social order with the emergence 
of this. incapsulated wonder. The defects of this 
kind of theory are obvious, yet it abundantly 
applies to the political life of a very large 
portion of humanity: it is not the present worldly 
aims or moral aspirations of tribesmen, peasants 
and shanty-town dwellers which provide the basis 
for the political life of their countries; it is the 
as yet unrealised industrial and affluent man 
struggling inside each of them to get out. 

Again, there is the type’ of theory which 
attributes the right to govern to those possessing 
wisdom. Abstractly formulated, this theory has 
little appeal in our time, when theories of know- 
ledge are egalitarian and modest, allowing little 
scope either for differential wisdom or for a form 
of insight which would carry a guarantee of 
political rightness. All the same, this theory also 
describes the politics of a large area of man- 
kind. Colonel Mobutu’s modified Platonism, rule 
by Graduate-Student-Kings, is only an unusually 
explicit version of a principle of govern- 
ment tacitly recognised by all those in the state 
of becoming fully human (i.e., industrial). For 
them a division into two nations, of those who 
have and those who have not tasted the new wis- 
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dom, is perhaps deeper than was the Separation 
of rich and poor in the West. 

The real content of these theories is dray, 
from sociology. The incapsulated good map j 
not Integrated or Blessed or Rational man, hej 
the user of machine tools or office equip 
the beneficiary of affluent living. The specialise 
possessors of political wisdom are not thoy 
endowed with a metaphysical insight or Grace 
Reason, but an élite elevated by diplomas from} 
the schools of industrialised societies. It is thyf 
situation which gives sociology its current oppo. 


tunity. What it does with it remains to be seen, § 
E 


Joneses 


Family and Class in a London Suburb. By Pety : 
Willmott and Michael Young. (Routledy # 
21s.) 3 


OnE criterion for judging a social survey if 
whether it shakes or dislodges fixed ideas. If t}} 
does this elegantly and with economy, so mudf 
the better. The latest of the four volumes from[i 
the Institute of Community Studies comes ouf 
well on these counts. It is a study of Woodford 
on the Essex border of London, chosen becaus}j 
of its high proportion of middle-class peopk,y 
around 60 per cent. on the basis of occupation 
The idea was to compare it with working-clasye 
Bethnal Green, especially in respect of kinship Jy 
ties, which previously published inquiries by tel 
Institute showed to be strong there and whichh™ 
the authors expected to be weaket in Woodford)” 
The difference, though real, was much less than} 
they had thought. And Woodford failed to con 
firm the stereotype of a middle-class suburb inf 
a number of other interesting ways. 

Bethnal Green, densely settled and virtually 
one class, makes a good contrast with low™ 
density, class-divided Woodford, but both ari 
relatively ripe examples of their respective styles 
of life. Slum and suburb have each mellowed into 
something different from their prevailing images 
The out-county estate for the rehousing of 
Bethnal Greeners described in the authon’§ 
previous book had not, in the five or six years : 
of its existence, had time to acquire a cultueyy 
of its own. Perhaps communities which hari} 
grown as the result of many individual choice} 
are more likely to develop a belief in themselves} 
than those hurriedly created by the exigencies of é 
large-scale redevelopment. That at any rate might 
be another hypothesis to confirm or demolish & 

Although younger couples in Woodford did® 
not see their parents and other relatives as fre § 
quently as in Bethnal Green, the proportion of 
people above pension age who had a married 
child living either with them or near them Was§ 
almost identical in both boroughs. Though i 
middle-class families most of the grown-up chilé- 
ren move away from home, it seems that at least 
one of them stays behind, comes back or arranges§ 
for an old parent to join them. ‘The old felt they) 
could call on their children, the children that 
they should respond. “When they’ve brought you 
up,” said Mr. Burgess, “you feel you've got! 
certain amount of moral obligation to them 
This sense of filial duty is as strong in one dit 
trict as another.’ Even the old people withoul 
children of their own in most cases find a nephe# 
or niece or other relative to live with. 

The people of Woodford, it seems, are nd 
lacking in family piety. Moreover they ‘felt they 
belonged to a friendly, helpful community almos 
as unanimously as the people of Bethnal Grees, 
thus contradicting ‘a fashionable stereotype 
the suburb—anxious, footloose migrants, some 
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how keeping themselves to themselves and yet up 
with the Joneses.’ In the suburb there is less 
emphasis on kinship and, perhaps by way of com- 
pensation, more on friendship, than in the slums. 
By, deliberate cultivation of ‘friendship, the 
young couples of Woodford ‘create, with people 
of their own age, a group—sometimes small, 
sometimes large—with functions somewhat 
similar to those of the East End extended family. 
It is organised, as the extended family is, by the 
women, the husbands being drawn into it in a 
similar sort of way. Its basis is not the kinship 
tie between mother and daughter, but the bond 
of common interest between wives with young 
children.” Perhaps there is an emerging pattern of 
sisterhoods of young wives, and of increasingly 
domesticated house-centred husbands. This trend. 
with its parallels in the United States and else- 
where, invites further investigation. 

Peter Willmott and Michael Young took three 
years over this study. They depended ‘mainly but 
not entirely’ on interviews. Especially fruitful of 
quotations and local colour were the more inten- 
sive interviews with a small but random sample 
of forty-four married people with two or more 
children under fifteen. “We also tried to keep 
our eyes open... . and observed as much of 
interest as we could about Woodford people in 
public places like streets, shops and trains.” They 
found more of human interest than they had 
anticipated, as in the honest exploration of any 
human group they were almost bound to do. 
What they most missed in Woodford as com- 
pared with Bethnal Green was ‘the informal col- 
lective life’ of the street, the pub and the open- 
air market. In Bethnal Green ‘there is the sort of 
bantering warmth in public which is reserved in 
Woodford for the home.’ Class division in Wood- 
ford, they suggest, deprives a third of the popula- 
tion of the unquestioning self-respect which is 
a ‘vital psychological need’ and which can be 
preserved in a cohesive, one-class community. 
Naturally in the middle class, too, there are grad- 
ations. ‘Some of the people we meet seem to be a 
little bit snooty,’ an underwriter’s wife is quoted 
as Saying, and there are references to ‘knowing the 
right people’ and ‘being in with the Churchill 
mob’—Woodford, of course, being Sir Winston's 
constituency. But the impression that emerges 
from the place is of a middle class sufficiently 
homogeneous to make its members ‘friendly’ and 
sufficiently affluent to make themselves extremely 
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comfortable. There is little in this book of the 
penalties of deviance: of suicide, divorce and 
anomie. Perhaps these phenomena do not exist 
or are not important in Woodford. But for what 
it does tell us, concisely, modestly and readably, 
of Woodfordian social norms and family pe- 
haviour, I am grateful to the authors of this book. 
It is to its credit that it should suggest that there 
is still much to be explored in the latter-day 
suburb. 

CHARLES MADGE 


No Men But These 


Max Weber. By Reinhard Bendix. (Heinemann, 
30s.) 

‘Just forty years after his death the figure of 
Max Weber stands as a kind of great hovering 
Presence over the discipline of sociology, to say 
nothing of the broader intellectual situation of 
our time.’ These words of Talcott Parsons, in 
reviewing the US edition of Professor Bendix’s 
new book, would be echoed by almost any 
sociologist. and by many historians as well. 
Weber is (to use one of his own terms of art) the 
only ‘charismatic’ figure sociology has yet pro- 
duced. Volume after’ vast volume shows that he 
was endowed with an almost superhuman 
capacity for scholarly synthesis. But this alone 
would not account for his growing influence. 
One explanation is that Max Weber is needed to 
replace Karl Marx, or at any rate to comple- 
ment him. One hero is gone; let us reach for an 
ideological substitute, and who better than 
another bearded German. intellectual, also the 
author of big books written in obscure language. 
also influenced by Hegel’s philosophy of history? 
These are incidental assets. Weber’s great advan- 
tage is that his unpolemical style and his sub- 
stantive account of how mankind has got where 
it is are so much more in keeping with the spirit 
of the modern Western world. 


This book by Professor Bendix of the famous 
sociology faculty of the University of California 
is extremely welcome. Shils and Parsons in the 
US and Mannheim in England have on many 
occasions either translated or summarised parts 
of Weber’s works, and the three of them are re- 
sponsible for much of Weber's present-day in- 
fluence. But the student without a good command 
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of German has been unable to get any compre- 
hensive view of the author's life-work. From 
now on it will be much easier. Professor Bendix 
has written the most complete general exposition 
of Weber’s work that has yet been published 
anywhere. His book will be a happy introduction 
for any student, and for anyone else who wants 
to understand why, while Marx’s influence is 
falling, Weber’s is doing the opposite. 

One reason, as Professor Bendix makes clear, 
is that Weber’s account of the origins of ‘capi- 
talism’ has such great historical depth. His best- 
known book, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism, is only a fragment of a much 
greater whole. The fragment was designed to 
explain some of the reasons why the ethos of 
rationalism and ‘ascetic activism’ took hold in 
England and some other countries before it did 
in other parts of Europe. The bigger question, 
why the Occident rather than the Orient, led 
Weber to make a detailed inquiry into the social 
structure and religions of ancient China and 
India, as well as into the origins of Christianity 
in ancient Palestine. The scale is far greater than 
anything that Marx attempted, and also more 
fairly balanced. Weber did not consign either the 
techniques of production or the religious and 
other ideas that lie behind them, the requirements 
of war or the organisation of political power, to 
either ‘structure’ or ‘superstructure.’ He tried to 
show part of the almost infinitely intricate pattern 
in what Pollock and Maitland called the ‘seamless 
web’ of history. 

But the main reason for Weber’s appeal is that 
he stressed a trend in social organisation which 
is of increasing concern to all liberal-minded 
people. He divided authority into three main 
kinds, charismatic, traditional and bureaucratic, 
which can properly be distinguished even though 
they are nearly always present together. 
Churchill, the charismatic leader, co-existed with 
the traditional authority of Parliament and the 
bureaucratic authority of the civil service. Weber 
believea that while charismatic and traditional 
authority will never be extinguished, the trend in 
every country is not towards the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ but towards the ‘dictatorship of 
the bureaucrats.’ The means of administration 
are concentrated in the hands of bureaucrats who 
act according to impersonal but predictable rules 
and for the most part reject as irrelevant all 
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personal bonds of affection, hatred or love; 
bureaucrats who are recruited for their educa- 
tional qualifications and technical competence; 
bureaucrats who are paid by salary according to 
their defined status within a hierarchy of 
authority. Precisely because of its unquestioned 
superiority as an administrative instrument, 
bureaucracy is dominant in the government, in 
the economy, in the armed services, in scientific 
research, in the mass media, and in the universi- 
ties of every ‘civilised’ country. 


Since we are not willing to do without electric 
light or Danish bacon or the latest news about 
Kennedy, we cannot do without bureaucracy. 
But Weber also saw that we must do all we could 
to escape from this dilemma. 


It is horrible to think that the world could one 
day be filled with nothing but those little cogs, 
little men clinging to litfle jobs and striving to- 
wards bigger ones—a state of affairs which is to 
be seen once more, as in the Egyptian records, 
playing an ever-increasing part in the spirit of 
our present administrative system, and especially 
of its offspring, the students. This passion for 
bureaucracy ... is enough to drive one to 
despair. It is as if in politics . . , we were deli- 
berately to become men who need ‘order’ and 
nothing but order, who become nervous and 
cowardly if for one moment this order wavers, 
and helpless if they are torn away from their 
total incorporation in it. That the world should 
know no men but these: it is in such an evolu- 
tion that we are already caught up, and the great 
question is therefore not how we can promote 
and hasten it, but what can we oppose to this 
machinery in order to keép a portion of man- 
kind free from this parcelling-out of the soul, 
from this supreme mastery of the bureaucratic 
way of life. 

MICHAEL YOUNG 
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Co-existence in Banbury 


Tradition and Change: A Study of Banbury. By 
Margaret Stacey. (O.U.P., 35s.) 


THE well-wishers of sociology in Great Britain 
would have it become the portraitist and instruc- 
tor of the age and a strenuously scientific discip- 
line as well. Miss Margaret Stacey’s study of 
Banbury yields a faint glimpse of these possibili- 
ties, but it also discloses the piffling inheritance 
which inhibits the growth of its powers. Miss 
Stacey is obviously an intelligent, if not very 
learned, person, and in the course of six years 
of worrying data collected over three years, she 
made a valiant effort to transcend the triviality 
of the data which the original scheme of inquiry 
led her to assemble. But the point of departure 
of a sociological investigation, like a misspent 
youth or a carelessly written first draft. can very 
seldom be undone. 

The social survey, the creation of British 
pioneers, most notably Charles Booth and 
Seebohm Rowntree, was a valuable device for 
discerning and reporting on housing conditions, 
family composition, age of marriage, poverty 
and unemployment, residential distribution, 
church affiliation and attendance, membership in 
voluntary associations and so on. Miss Stacey 
and her collaborators began their work under 
the direction of this tradition, without question- 
ing the indispensability of such information to 
any inquiry in a small locality. On this assump- 
tion, she then superimposed an interest in the 
extent of conflict between native Banburians and 
the newcomers drawn to Banbury by the estab- 
lishment thirty years ago of a large aluminium 
factory. It was only after the major part of the 
inquiry was completed that her own perceptive- 
ness and the entelechy inherent in sociological 
analysis enabled her to see something far more 
interesting and important than what she had 
originally set out to study. 


The result is a book which contains an assort- 
ment of conventional information about housing 
conditions, family composition, age of marriage, 
knowledge of the names of kinsmen and similar 
topics, very few of which are articulated with the 
interest which Miss Stacey generated after the 
data had been collected. Preceding and following 
this rather boring stuff, which fills up two chap- 
ters and a dense appendix, is a thoughtful, sugges- 
tive, sometimes naive, sometimes penetrating 
study of one local manifestation of the major 
transformation of the established order of British 
society into the ‘mass society’ which is emerging 
today. It is a picture of a mutually uncompre- 
hending, somewhat resentful co-existence of the 
two orders of society. The provincial variant of 
the establishment is parochial, deferentially and 
snobbishly hierarchical, piously laid over with the 
cast of Anglicanism—the Free Churches are held 
at a distance. It is centred on the Conservative 
and Liberal Parties. It is dominated by aristo- 
cracy, gentry and respectable tradesmen, and 
rests on a stratum of ‘decent, respectable’ work- 
ingmen—the ‘deference voter,’ so recently re- 
discovered by the New Left. The other order, 
which Miss Stacey calls simply the ‘non- 
traditional,’ is national in its horizon, egalitarian, 
devoid of ritual and pomp, religiously muted or 
indifferent, and centred on the Conservative and 
Labour Parties. The two orders have not fused; 
they exist alongside each other, with little mixing 
and little mutual regard. Their outlooks are 
different; they have practically no common values 
to give them a sense of belonging to a common 
whole. The managers of industry, the technologi- 
cally and scientifically educated from State 
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skilled workers in the new industrial enterprise, 
the executives and clerical civil servants of the 
new large retail shops, have not been assimilate) 
into established Banbury society, which to a large 
extent goes its own diminishing way. The eatliey 
—and still persisting—segregation of classes , 
now accompanied by the segregation of the orde 
of the establishment from that bit of mass SOciety 
which has settled in Banbury. The social isolatig, 


of the élites of the Labour Party and trade unioy . 


from the Conservative-Liberal-Anglican-Fref 


Church élites of Banbury is impressively demon 


strated by Miss Stacey and her collaboratoy 
Other and equally important aspects of th 
isolation of the new order, at which Miss Stacey 
hints, are not so well documented because th 
austerity of the social survey technique makes py 
provision for the observation of friendship an 
conviviality. Miss Stacey’s observation of a gap 
hedged with surly unforthcomingness, betwee 
the ‘traditional’ and the ‘non-traditional’ inhabj. 
tants of Banbury is unnecessarily vague and 
abstract. The asceticism ef her method inhibited 
her documentation of the important insight 
which her intelligence engendered but her ‘scien. 
tific’ training could not acknowledge. The omis 
sions are many. Political and religious beliefs ar 
passed over either because they were too difficul 
to elicit or because it seemed more important ir 












a social survey to learn about affiliation an( 
attendance than about belief; aspirations for one} 
self and one’s children are neglected, presumabjj 
for the same reason; beliefs and attachments ty 
national symbols, such as the Crown or the par 
liamentary system, are likewise passed over. 
None the less, the crippled form of the book- 
two of the chapters, on ‘Houses and Neighbour! 
and on ‘The Family,’ which are based on th 
work of Cyril Smith and Charles Kimber, hav 








schools and the modern universities, the semi- 
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as little to do with the rest of the book as the 
‘traditional’ and ‘non-traditional’ Banburians 
have to do with each other—does not entirely 
obscure the picture of Banbury as one sector of 
a nation-wide front. Sometimes, the relationship 
of the local part to the national whole is in- 
sufficiently stressed. The aristocracy and gentry 
which dominated Banbury did, after all, look 
toward the Court, London, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the tradesmen who supported them 
looked outward through them. On the other 
hand, she does catch the essential transcendence 
of locality in the outlook of the new technological 
and scientific intellectuals and the managerial and 
administrative élites. She sees that local pride and 
identification in the mass of the population are 
diminishing, hand in hand with the declining 
ascendancy of the aristocracy and gentry. She is, 
perhaps, at her best when she attempts to explain 
the peaceful nature of this society riven by the 
segregation of classes and cultures. She thinks 
that the peace is often kept by the sheer absence 
of contact between groups which are antipathetic 
to each other. And yet, perhaps because she dis- 
covered her true interest only when her resources 
had been committed elsewhere, she pays far too 
little attention to the processes which make 
Britain into the most peaceful of the large-scale 
societies of the modern world. 

The problem on which Miss Stacey settled in 
the course of her analysis of the data is not the 
exclusive property of sociology. Nor is sociology 
such an autonomous and advanced science that 
it can dispense with the thought and observations 
of less specialised and technical students of 
British society. Had Miss Stacey read with dis- 
crimination some of the journalistie and literary 
productions on contemporary Britain, with which 
Richard Hoggart, Anthony Hartley, Raymond 
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Williams, Colin MacInnes. William Cooper and 
others have indulged us in recent years, she would 
have been a better sociologist and given us a more 
realistic portrait of this age. 

EDWARD SHILS 


What Lipset Writes 


Political Man. By Seymour 
(Heinemann, 30s.) 


Martin Lipset. 


OF all the areas of human behaviour, political 


behaviour is one of the most amenable to the 
powerful empirical techniques which sociologists 





and statisticians have developed in the present | 


century. Mainly, this is because the most mean- 
ingful act performed by political man is also a 
countable one—the vote. And not only is voting 
behaviour suitable for refined statistical analysis, 
but when such analysis is combined with survey 
methods it also becomes possible to describe and 
even partly to explain the antics of homo politicus 
to an extent literally inconceivable to the old- 
time patriarchs of political theory. Nowadays we 


can draw on literally thousands of factual studies | 
ranging in time from the late 1930s and in place | 


from Canada to Japan. The result is that the 
rational voter is as dead a fiction as the social 
contract; and a priorism has lost out, as usual. 

Out of this welter of international information, 


Professor Lipset has put together a collection of | 


essays which is (unusually) both a good introduc- 
tion to political sociology in general and also a 
lively anthology of some recent research. The pub- 
lishers recommend it to anyone with ‘more than 
an amateur interest in the realities of politics,’ and 
this time the blurbist is right. But why not go 
further? Political Man should be read by anyone 
who wonders what it is that sociologists can tell 
us that other people can’t; and it should be com- 
pulsorily read by anyone who thinks that Ameri- 
can sociology is something written by Vance 
Packard. What Vance Packard writes, if you like, 
is sociology; but on this argument Time maga- 
zine is history. Professor Lipset offers some 
cogent and jargon-free discussion of such ques- 
tions as these. . . . Why do certain occupations, 
irrespective of nationality, have a higher rate of 
Leftist voting than others which may be less well 
paid? What is the relation between the degree 
of radicalism of Left-wing parties in a given 
country and its rate of economic development? 
(The answer, oddly enough, is the faster the 


Lefter.) Do authoritarian attitudes correlate signi- | 


ficantly with social and economic status, and if 
so which way? And in general, what are the social 
and economic conditions which most seem to 
favour the development and persistence of a 
Stable democratic system? 

All these, you will notice, are questions about 
political behaviour to which the answers are 
verifiable and for which the evidence will be 
empirical. Professor Lipset isn’t trying to justify 
anything to us, or to persuade us what to do, or 
to teach us a lot of new words for what we know 
already, or even to pretend he has all the answers 
to the questions he asks. All he wants, in fact, is 
to help us understand how we actually behave 
in our roles as political animals. Not that he is 
absolutely immune from the occupational 
diseases of the sociologist: there is the occasional 
lapse into the big, big generalisation (‘Religious 
freedom emerged in the Western world only be- 
cause . . .) or the circular explanation (‘Tradi- 
tionalism may help to account for the greater 
conservatism of women’); and the gratuitous 
wonder in the face of the obvious which is 
(rightly) the sociologist’s stock-in-trade is some- 
times a bit obtrusive. 
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More disturbing is a seeming lack of discrim- 
ination in the sources culled. It sometimes looks 
as if anyone from Engels to Hoggart is being 
hauled in handcuffs into a footnote in order to 
support some very general contention, and some 
of the survey data cited may not be so un- 
questionably above suspicion as would appear 
(for instance, Sondages data on voting patterns 
in France) But the arguments on the whole are 
well supported, and if the evidence is not ade- 
quate to explain all that is described, Lipset would 
not for a moment pretend that it does. Of course, 
we can’t give a final answer as to why women 
are more likely to vote Conservative or Catho- 
lics to vote Democratic, and if we ever did it 
would presumably come as much from the 
psychologist as the sociologist of politics. But 
within the framework of political sociology, we 
can now begin to offer answers to questions which 
Bentham or Bagehot wouldn’t even have been 
able to formulate; and if these in turn raise as 
many as they settle, this is hardly to be wondered 
at. In as new a field as political sociology, it may 
even be a virtue. 

GARRY RUNCIMAN 


Proper Studies 


Man, Race and Darwin. Introduced by Philip 
Mason. (O.U.P., 18s.) 

THIS symposium contains papers read to a con- 
ference organised by the Royal Anthropological 
Institute and the Institute of Race Relations. The 
worthy intention was to have a group of ‘experts’ 
expound the facts of race and race prejudice; in 
the event, the contributors havered uncertainly 
between honour for The Origin of Species and 
woe for the implications of Notting Hill. 

Since it is manifest that breeds of men, like 
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breeds of dogs, are diverse in their physical 
appearance it is a proper field of scientific inquiry 
to determine just what these differences are, how 
they arose and what they imply for Man con- 
sidered as a zoological species. A biologist, two 
physical anthropologists and a geneticist survey 
the essential facts with professional objectivity. 
(But is it really necessary in a book of this kind 
to use words like homeostasis?) After that come 
two psychologists somewhat at cross purposes. 
Professor Vernon finds it reasonable to assume 
that groups of men of different physical type differ 
in their innate capacities. He admits that such 
differences have never been fully established. Dr. 
Jahoda, with a psychoanalytic approach, assumes 
that all beliefs about the moral and intellectual 
qualities of particular racial groups are matters 
of fallacious prejudice. Her concern is with why 
such beliefs should be held. Two sociologists 
(MacRae, Freedman) then discuss the sociology 
of such prejudice, the first in its historical con- 
text, the second in its contemporary British set- 
ting. The problems here are matters of belief not 
of fact. All of us are prone to attribute general 
characteristics to whole categories of people— 
Aristocrats are noble, Jews are crafty, Negroes 
are lecherous, Criminals are psychologically 
abnormal; and we then go further and assume 
that these imagined qualities are due to breeding 
rather than to education or social environment. 
Both authors are most perceptive in displaying 
the roots and consequences of such prejudice, but 
this does not deter them from flaunting preju- 
dices of their own. Dr. Freedman is a British 
Jew and proud of it; his recommendation that 
coloured minorities in Britain will do well to 
maintain themselves in partial segregation has 
surely been influenced by this fact? In addition, 
three experts on colonial administration assess 
the influence of racialist ideas on the recent 
history of three-quarters of the globe. 

The net effect is soporific. There is nothing 
here to shock the liberal conscience. Physical 
differences in Man are real but do not justify 
discrimination. Discrimination is lamentable but 
everything can be put right by legislation and 
education. The Colonial Office is a most enlight- 
ened institution somewhat behind the times. It is 
all a matter of psychology and prejudice and any 
idea that economic exploitation is the root of the 
matter ‘can be easily disposed of.’ A Marxist bull 
in the china shop would certainly have enlivened 
the proceedings. Lancelot Hogben’s essay is the 
best. I am delighted to learn that Leibnitz, whom 
Bertrand Russell elsewhere places ‘among the 
supreme intellects of all time,’ had a cranial 
capacity substantially less than that of an average 
Negro and I cannot resist the panache with which 
the ‘science’ of physical anthropology is finally 
demolished: ‘like its parent phrenology harm- 
less as a hobby for the opulent aged but with no 
rational claim to support from the public purse.’ 

EDMUND LEACH 


illegitimacy 

The Unmarried Mother and Her Child. By 

Virginia Wimperis. (Allen and Unwin, 35s.) 
IN Britain today there are well over a million 
persons living in fatherless families—a figure 
made up of nearly half a million widowed, 
divorced, separated and unmarried mothers and 
nearly three-quarters of a million dependent 
children. A large proportion receive national 
assistance. We know all too little about their lives 
and problems and about the varied treatment 
accorded them by society. In a long and informa- 
tive report Virginia Wimperis helps to fill in 
one gap in our knowledge, and much of thé detail 
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she provides is fascinating. But though the 
author can justifiably claim that a good deal more 
hard evidence needs to be collected, her concly. 
sions are less incisive than they might be, 
For example, it seems from a few studies that 
nearly half the mothers giving birth to illegitimate 
children are living with men they are not able to 
marry. This applies particularly to the poorest: 
classes. Either the father or the mother cannot 
get a divorce and plainly, if the family is a stable 
one, they should have the right, and the means, 
tu legalise their union. 

By comparison with a number of European 
countries Britain is backward in other respects, 
It could guarantee an adequate allowance for the 
maintenance of both the child and the mother 
and safeguard their lega! and financial interests 
through a special family court or service. It could/ 
provide better day nurseries, modern mother and: 
baby homes and special flatlets for unmarried! 
mothers, all of which is done in Scandinavia. A» 
strong argument could also be made for State 
action to legalise abortion in certain instances and 
to make it easier for individuals to obtain instruc- 
tion in birth control. 

At present the unmarried mother gets too little 
help with her many problems. She delays seeking 
advice about her pregnancy and often has to find 
somewhere to go in the last weeks before the 
child is born. She may get into a second-rate 
mother and baby home or even one of the ex- 
workhouses still run by many local authorities. ’ 
When the baby is born she is often forced to seek 
lodgings and paid work before she has regained 
her strength. ‘Many landladies do not want 
babies, and a young mother who is suspected of 
being unmarried and penniless is rarely a wel- 
come lodger.’ A young girl may suddenly find 
herself tramping the sireets looking for a room 
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The 
Paradoxical 
Universe 


GEORGE MELHUISH 


The development of the new philosophy 
of paradoxism has resulted largely from 
the research of two men, Stéphane 
Lupasco in France and George Melhuish 
in England. In this book George Mel- 
huish draws attention to the weakness 
and confusion observable in various 
philosophies, from materialism to exis- 
tegtialism. He goes on to outline his own 
philosophical investigations—these are 
designed to show the problems of phil- 
osophy in an entirely new light. The 
Paradoxical Universe was first published 
last year, and has already been accepted 
as an outstandingly original contribution 
towards the Clarification of modern 








thought. 21/- net 
RANKIN BROTHERS 
TRENCHARD STREET, BRISTOL 
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and trying to manage both a paid job and a young 
baby. It is almost impossible for her to obtain a 
reasonable affiliation order for the support of her 
child and the meagre payments often fall ser- 
jously into arrears. Unless she can marry within 
a few short months she may feel there is no 
alternative but to get her child adopted. While 
adoption may often be in the interests of both 
mother and child the fact remains that there is 
at present too little real freedom of choice. 


The Blending 


1960 


It is doubtful whether some of the reforms that 
are necessary could be introduced for unmar- 
ried mothers alone. Social insurance might be 
extended to cover the maintenance of separated 
and divorced wives who are bringing up young 
children as well as of unmarried mothers. A 
family allowance might be introduced for the 
first child. But in all of these ways the apparatus 
of welfare should be brought into line with the 


best in Europe. PETER TOWNSEND 


of Betjeman 


By PHILIP LARKIN 


Ne of the most striking passages in this first 
 -adeetiand of Mr. Betjeman’s verse auto- 
biography* describes how, as a_ schoolboy in 
Highgate, he fancied that his poems were ‘as 
good as Campbell now’: 

And so I bound my verse into a book 

The Best of Betjeman, and handed it 

To one who, I was told, liked poetry— 

The American master, Mr. Eliot. 

The scene is worthy of a nineteenth-century 
narrative painter: “The Infant Betjeman Offers 
His Verses To The Young Eliot.’ For, leaving 
aside their respective poetic statures, it was Eliot 
who gave the modernist poetic movement its 
charter in the sentence. ‘Poets in our civilisation, 
as it exists at present, must be difficult.’ And it 
was Betjeman who, forty years later, was to by- 
pass the whole light industry of exegesis that had 
grown up round this fatal phrase, and prove, like 
Kipling and Housman before him, that a direct 
relation with the reading public could be estab- 
lished by anyone prepared to be moving and 
memorable. 

It is ironic that, up to a point, the poetry of 
Betjeman (and also that of his contemporary 
W. H. Auden) is precisely the kind Mr. Eliot 
foresaw. ‘Our civilisation,’ the passage continues, 
‘comprehends great variety and complexity, and 
this variety and complexity, playing upon a 
refined sensibility, must produce various and 
complex results.’ So it has! Betjeman does more 
than genuflect before Victorian lamp-brackets 
and shudder at words like ‘serviette’: despite the 
flailing introduction to First and Last Loves (now 
in paperbackt), he is an accepter, not a rejecter, 
of our time, registering ‘dear old, bloody old 
England’ with robustness, precision and a 
vivacious affection that shimmers continually 
between laughter and rage. his sense of the past 
casting long perspectives behind every obsérva- 
tion. And the age has accepted him, in the most 
unambiguous way possible: it has made him a 
television personality 

Some awareness of the existence of this per- 
sonality has no doubt gone towards the publica- 
tion of Summoned by Bells. For Christmas is 
coming, and what more tempting to the trade 
than Mr. Betjeman’s autobiography? And 
actually handling the book (relentless pre- 
publication serialisation has made this almost an 
anticlimax) does little to allay our fears: the Old 
Style Antique, the regressive ornamentation (the 
end-papers are horrible), and solemn-funny chap- 
ter synopses (‘inexplicable desires—attempt to 
explain them’) make one dread that Betjeman is 
putting on an act for the gallery. Fortunately this 
Is not so. Summoned by Bells comprises nine 
chapters of the kind of reminiscential verse Mr. 
Betjeman has already given us (‘Original Sin On 
The Sussex Coast’), demurely pedestrian, Leica- 
sharp in detail, recounting by selective episodic 


as 





* SUMMONED By BELLS. (John Murray, 16s.) 
1 First anp Last Loves. (Arrow Books, $s.) 


narrative his life from boyhood to involuntary 
departure from Oxford, done not in the spirit of 
farcical or shocking revelation (much of his 
material is as familiar as his manner), but with an 
eager pleasure in re-creating incidents and cir- 
cumstances that still have power to move him. 
The personality is in abeyance. And indeed what 
first emerges from a reading of this poem is that 
Betjeman, though an original, is not an egoist: 
rather, he is that rare thing, an extrovert sensitive, 
not interested in himself but in the experiences 
being himself enables him to savour, including 
that of being himself. He may write: 
An only child, deliciously apart, 
Misunderstood and not like other boys, 
Deep, dark and pitiful I saw myself, 
but his handling of ‘personal’ situations is oddly 
detached : 
Then what, by God, was this— 
This tender, humble, unrequited love 
For Biddy Walsham? What the worshipping 
That put me off my supper, fixed my hair 
Thick with Anzora for the dance tonight? 
The Talbot-Darracq, with its leather seats 
And Biddy in beside me! 
Here the proper names all stand on much the 
same emotional footing, and time and again in 
scenes where interest might be expected to focus 
on the author's feelings we find it instead shifting 
to the details: 
I scraped my wrist along the unstained oak 
And slammed the door against my father’s 
weight— 
And ran like mad and ran like mad and ran. ... 
‘I'm free! I’m free!’ The open air was warm 
And heavy with the scent of flowering mint, 
And beetles waved on bending leagues of grass, 
And all the baking countryside was kind. 

None the less, the connecting theme of the 
narrative is highly personal, not dissimilar 
from Samuel Butler’s ‘I had to steal my own 
birthright. I stole it and was bitterly punished. 
But I saved my soul alive.’ Only son of a forceful 
father and semi-invalid mother, Mr. Betjeman 
was expected to carry on the family business of 
making luxury articles of fine wood, glass and 
silver for sale by Asprey and Mappin and Webb. 
He refused—implicitly, when young, by incom- 
petence; explicitly, when older, with defiance. 
This was a grave defection for an only son, and 
Mr. Betjeman does not minimise his father’s 
anger (‘Bone idle, like my eldest brother Jack, 
A rotten, low, deceitful little snob’) nor his own 
feelings of remorse (‘A sense of guilt increasing 
with the years’) that spread like a discoloration 
across his whole life. The excuse he gives is single 
and unvarying: a 

I was a poet. That was why I failed. 

The lame self-importance of this attitude must 
be interpreted by what we know of Betjeman 
today. Destined to be one of those rare persons 
who can say, ‘Simply the thing I am shall make 
me live,’ he was holding off with an instinctive 
obstinate wisdom anything that might hinder con- 
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tact with the factors that were to form his par- 
ticular nature. And one by one we see them enter 
—Cornwall and the sea, Oxford and church archi- 
tecture, London and railway stations; then re- 
ligion, announced by the strangest of all the bells 
that summon him throughout the narrative—it 
hangs on an elm bough, beaten by a bearded 
book-reading priest outside a ruined church; 
then, lastly, Magdalen, where for the first time 
his sullenly smouldering character bursts into 
violent flame, and the extraordinary blend of 
interests that we label Betjemania becomes recog- 
nisable. Thus although the book ends in osten- 
sible failure (‘Failed in Divinity!’), it is really a 
triumph. Betjeman has made it. He has become 
Betjeman. 

The value of this poem will no doubt be hotly 
disputed. On chilly battlements the critical sen- 
tries are continually aware of the spectre of 
90,000 copies of Collected Poems (‘Shall I strike 
at it with my Partisan?’), and the thought that 
they have sold without a single subsidised 
summer-school seminar mzkes them doubly 
vigilant. For the moment it is enough to name 
two of its virtues. First, Betjeman has an astonish- 
ing command of detail, both visual and circum- 
stantial. It makes the surface of his flat, Task-like 
biank verse (resigned to swallowing anything, 
even ‘Don’t throw old blades into the w.c.’) glitter 
like John Brett’s Stonebreaker, whether in sus- 
tained felicities: 

The lofty entrance hall, the flights of stairs, 

The huge expanse of sunny drawing-room, 

Looking for miles across the chimney-pots 

To spired St. Pancras and the dome of Paul’s, 
or in accumulations of flotsam from its author's 
remarkable memory: 

In late September, in the conker time, 

When Poperinghe and Zillebeke and Mons 

Boomed with five-nines, large sepia gravures 

Of French, Smith-Dorrien and Haig were given 

Gratis with each half-pound of Brooke Bond's 

tea. 

A neighbour’s son had just been killed at Ypres; 

Another had been wounded. Rainbow came 

On Wednesdays—with the pranks of Tiger Tim, 

And Bonnie Bluebell and her magic gloves 
This imaginative and precise evocation is part of 
the poem's purpose, and is accomplished with 
splendid competence. 

Secondly, although it remains a mystery how 
Mr. Betjeman can avoid the traps of self- 
importance, exhibitionism, silliness, sentimen- 
tality and boredom, he continues to do so. Why 
should we accept his teddy-bear when we want to 
stuff Sebastian Flyte’s down his throat? How, 
without embarrassing us, can he write: 

Poor mother. walking bravely on the lawn, 

Her body one huge toothache! Would she die? 

And if she died could I forgive myself? 
How, without alienating us, can he confess his 
social climbing into ‘the leisured set in Canter- 
bury Quad,’ or admit his infatuation with the 
Firbanky world of Harold Acton (‘My dears, I 
want to rush into the fields And slap raw meat 
with lilies’) without attracting to himself some 
of the impatience that today it rouses in us? No 
doubt sincerity is the answer, a sincerity as un- 
selfconscious as it is absolute, but it is helped by 
his own attitude to himself, scrupulously free 
of what they no doubt called ‘side’ at Marlbor- 
ough and disinfected by his palpably greater 
interest in things other than himself. It may 
irritate us that it should be so marketable. But 
one finishes the book with a considerable respect 
for this almost moral tactfulness. It will be inter- 
esting to see if it can be maintained as Mr. 
Betjeman’s memory, like Poe’s pendulum, sweeps 
closer and closer to the present. 
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THROUGH DOOMS 


OF LOVE 
by 
KARL STERN 


“Here for the first time in fiction is the world 
of the mentally sick described by an imagina- 
tive writer of the first rank who is also a 
professional psychiatrist. A strange and fascin- 
ating phenomenon.” 








Graham Greene. 


“It is a big, glossy, highly readable tale about 
madness. In this case the problems are resolved 





_ _ - by Roman Catholicism—which, as in many 
novels based on the same viewpoint, adds to, 
When NEW DEVELOPMENTS rather than detracts from, its romantic appeal.” 
call for NEW POLICIES Penelope Mortimer in “The Sunday Times.” 
Wherever you choose to put up a new | employer’s liability, products and 
factory, wherever youhaveasubsidiary | public liability—all the risks, in fact, 
with its own special problems, the wide | to which factory, shop and warehouse “There is great talent, knowledge, and under- 
insurance experience of the Prudential | are liable. standing here.” 
is at your service. There is always an| Should you havea claim, no matter ‘ The Guardian 
expert available at short notice. what its complexity, you will find the 


The Prudential will insure you | Prudential prompt and understanding 
against fire, burglary, loss of profits, | in making settlement. 


WRITE TO THE PRUDENTIAL HOLLIS & CARTER 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD., HOLBORN BARS, LONDON E.C.% 
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juvenile delinquency. In 1956 the Ingleby Committee was appointed 
to consider the laws relating to children in trouble, those in need of 
care and protection, remand homes, approved schools, and approved 
probation home systems. This is a report of their findings and should 
go some way towards solving this urgent problem. (Cmnd. 1191) 
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North Borneo 
by KENNEDY TREGONNING 


Another well-illustrated volume in the Corona Library series. The 
author found this land of dense forests, creeks, swamps, and high 
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DEPOSITS IN THIS ‘SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


by DONALD KING 


An illustrated guide to the comprehensive collection in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. With descriptive text and examples of stitches, 
this is definitely a book for any lover of fine needlework. 
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From the Government Bookshops 
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Exact Chemistry 


Armance. By Stendhal. Translated by Gilbert and 
Suzanne Sale. (The Merlin Press, 16s.) 


Féder. By Stendhal. Translated by H. R. L. 
Edwards. (The Merlin Press, 12s. 6d.) 


STENDHAL delighted in all forms of camouflage. 
He was Dominique, Rombouctou, Brulard. He 
was quite capable of favourably reviewing his 
own works under other names. His first novel 
he archly ascribed to ‘a woman of intelligence.’ 
These subterfuges (along with the English phrases 
of his private diaries) explain themselves when 
one comes to experience the honest intensity of 
his admissions. They were the necessary Birnam 
Wood for his self-assaults. ‘Character of this 
work: exact chemistry,” he wrote of Lucien 
Leuwen: ‘1 describe with exactness what others 
indicate with a vague and eloquent phrase.’ 
The material for most of these experiments was, 
and was to remain, himself. We should be grate- 
ful, then, for that first novel, Armance, now be- 
fore us in a new translation, even if we are 
unlikely to concur in Gide’s lavish, equivocal 
estimate: ‘de tous les livres de Stendhal . . . le 
plus délicat et le plus joliment écrit.’ Stendhal 
was forty-three when he wrote it and it seems 
to have emancipated him from those crippling, 
fruitless years when he was struggling to write 
comic plays. 

He found the seed in a M. Hyacinthe la 
Touche’s anonymous study of impotence, Olivier, 
which had been based in turn on an unpublished 
work by a scribbling duchess. Olivier his hero 
remained for a while and then he changed his 
name to Octave and the key was lost. No one’s 
pleasure in this odd book, I think, will be spoiled 
by the knowledge, derived from these sources, of 
Octave’s terrible secret. His advances and 
withdrawals—Mme de Bonnivet’s companion 
Armance is the pure and penniless object of these 
motions—are inexplicable without such help. 
And the cunning analyses of hesitant, grow- 
ing love (the novelist’s reaping of the ground 
sown in the psychological theories and anecdotes 
of De l'Amour five years earlier) tend to be de- 
valued by a central reticence: the freakish cause 
of so much painful soul-searching is never con- 
fessed. But even in this somehow tainted work, 
there are unexpected, creative interpolations. For 
instance, the heady purity of Armance is often 
deflated—she will forsake the world: ‘Ill choose 
whichever order allows the most solitude, some 
convent lying among high mountains, with a 
picturesque view.’ 


Féder is a much later work and irritates only 
in that it is a fragment, perhaps a third of an 
intended novel. In general, Stendhal might have 
echoed Forster, one feels; oh, yes, there has to 
be a plot—alas. There were always unfinished 
novels, and complaints. ‘I can’t give depth or wit 
to a dialogue while inventing every word of it. 
Hence the advantage of working on a ready- 
made tale like Julien Sorel.’ Invention ran out in 
Féder, which begins, though, with terse assur- 
ance. The hero is better born than Sorel but is 
living on his wits as a fashionable, mediocre por- 
trait-painter. There is the pure, convent-reared 
girl, married to a nouveau-riche provincial, with 
whom he reluctantly falls in love. But it’s quite 
impossible to do justice to these ninety-odd pages 
In as many words. The husband, M. Boissaux, 
and his attempts to be socially acceptable under 
Féder’s ironic guidance, move one away from the 
tight, scrupulously annotated reciprocities of the 
lovers into the ‘political’ complexities of Lucien 
Leuwen when the book abruptly breaks off. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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Asking for a Slump 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHAT a mess our economic 
policy has become! It is pathetic 
to think that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
can go blithely down to Liver- 
pool and tell their Society of 
Chartered Accountants a whop- 
ping lie without being remotely 
aware of it. The alternative to 
the present credit restriction 
measures, he said, was massive 
machinery for government regu- 
lation, licensing and rationing. No doubt he 
believed it, but his advisers at the Treasury should 
have warned him that it was simply ‘untrue. All 
the new controls he needs are two—a building 
licensing system and a capital issues control for 
overseas investment. That is all. The general pub- 
lic would not even know that they existed, if they 
were restored, and our individual freedom would 
not be impaired in the slightest. Probably the 
only people who would feel the pinch are the 
property tycoons, who would have to get a licence 
before they built the next office block or luxury 
flat or erected skyscrapers in New York. The rest 
of our economic direction could be done by fiscal 
measures and existing Treasury monetary con- 
trols. 

To explain in more detail. There were only 
two industries which had caused dangerous pres- 
sures on the labour market, which made it pos- 
sible for the present (delayed) round of hefty 
wage increases to proceed without much struggle. 
These were the motor and building industries. 
The motor pressure could have been dealt with 
easily and effectively in the last Budget—by rais- 
ing the purchase tax on motor-cars by 50 per cent. 
for a year. Most private people would have 
immediately deferred their orders for twelve 
months: only commercial and other urgent 
demands would have remained. The labour pres- 
sure would have been immediately eased. The 
home manufacturers would not have objected 
because foreign imports would have been equally 
affected. As it was, Mr. Lloyd allowed foreign 
cars to pour into the country to the great detri- 
ment of our balance of payments and the British 
manufacturer. 

As for building, the Government allowed 
private building to go merrily ahead, even if it 
involved luxury flats and houses and office blocks, 
and shamefully fell back on the cutting-down of 
local authority housing and the new towns. This 
was the most scandalous part of their ‘free 
economy’ policy for it meant that no attempt 
was made to control building costs or to prevent 
poor people being pushed down the housing 
queues. The shortage of building materials, bricks 
in particular, and the shortage of labour cried 
out for some control, for some system of licens- 
ing. A reasonable building control has worked 
well before and could have been applied today 
without creating an elaborate Whitehall machine. 

The height of this freedom folly was seen when 
the property millionaires—the Cottons and the 
Clores—were allowed to participate in skyscraper 
building projects in New York, involving millions 
of dollars, when the whole nation was being sub- 
jected to monetary restraint for the sake of the 





£ and the balance of payments! If we are over- 
investing abroad, that is, incurring more commit- 
ments overseas than we can finance out of our 
current surplus, then we should subject overseas 
investment to the scrutiny of the Capital Issues 
Committee—a control mechanism still in 
existence. 

The burden of my constant criticism of govern- 
ment economic policy has been that in order to 
deal with a few specific pressures, which could 
be eased by a few specific controls, the Treasury 
prefers to rely on general monetary restraints 
which slow down the whole economy, reduce the 
national output (and ultimately investment), put 
up the costs of manufacture and harm the export 


- trades. It is a stupid policy derived from illusions 


about economic freedom and the working of 
monetary measures. It is a lunatic policy beoause 
it sets out to deflate the whole economy in order 
to deflate a few over-extended industries. It is an 
immoral policy because in order to restrain the 
aggressive property developer and the expansive 
motor manufacturer it has to cut down useful 
public investment (even the railways) and hit the 
down-and-outs like the poor municipalities 
struggling to build council houses, extend local 
amenities and improve public health on very dear 
money. 

In defence of their policy the Treasury pundits 
will no doubt reply that sacrifices have to be 
made all round in order to defend the £. Here 
lies another folly. As we all know, to defend the 
£ at a time when the surplus on the balance of 
payments is running down to below safety 
level—which I put at £100 million, half the 
amount that private enterprise is still investing 
overseas—the Treasury is now deflating the whole 
economy through dear money and credit restric- 
tions, -hoping to reduce imports and not to hurt 
exports, hoping to attract ‘hot’ foreign money 
until it is safe to reduce interest rates. Does it 
not realise that too sharp a general deflation can 
cause a real depression, that the slump in motor- 
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cars and other consumer durables can spread 
quickly through the ancillary trades to the whole 
economy and that a domestic depression in the 
UK can coincide with a depression in the US and 
a decline in world trade? It will then find that 
exports can fall more steeply than imports, that 
our balance of payments can run off to a deficit, 
and that ‘hot’ money can fly out as quickly as it 
came in. How does it propose to deal with that 
dread eventuality—an external deficit and a 
weak £ combined with a domestic depression? 
By devaluing the £ it was trying to save? 

All this folly springs from the current delusion 
about ‘hard’ money—that you can save the £ by 
making traders bankrupt, that you can prevent a 
wage-price inflation by throwing workers whole- 
sale out of employment. The truth is that the 
strength of the £ depends on the health of British 
industry, on the competitiveness of our traders 
in the world markets. The avoidance of wage- 
cost inflation depends not on monetary measures 
but on an understanding between Government, 
management and trade unions aimed at tying 
wage increases to increases in production and 
productivity. This involves joint planning in 
which labour must have an equal voice with 
capital. When the recent conference organised by 
the FBI concluded; rightly enough, that industry 
and the Government must get together—‘to assess 
the needs and plan the objectives of economic 
growth over the next five years’-—did they realise 
that this is utterly futile without the co-operation 
of labour? My advice at this late hour, when a 
real trade recession is creeping over the Atlantic, 
is to call in organised capital and labour quickly 
to help clear up the mess which the Government 
has made of our economic policy. The situation 
is too threatening to be left to the monetary 
‘experts’ alone. 





COMPANY MEETING 
MERLIMAU PEGOH LIMITED 


Tue Sist annual general meeting of Merlimau 
Pegoh, Limited will be held on December 20 in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the review of 
the Chairman, Sir Harry Townend, for the year to 
March 31, 1960: 


There have been considerable changes in the struc- 
ture of the Group since I made my last Review. 
First, we have acquired, in exchange for Stock and 
cash, the entire Issued Capitals of Jasin (Malacca) 
Rubber Estates,” Limited and Dennistown Rubber 
Estates Limited. 


Secondly, we have recently accepted an offer by 
Craigielea Rubber Plantations Limited of £76,800 
Craigielea Stock together with £12,800 cash for our 
holding of £51,200 Stock in Middleton Plantations 
Limited. Your Directors propose to retain this sub- 
stantial and valuable holding in Craigielea. 

I am glad to be able to report a successful trading 
year with a profit for the Group after taxation of 
£235,022 as against £87,973 in the previous year. 
The profit includes £27,069 attributable to Jasin, but 
nothing on account of Dennistown. 


Other factors, apart from the acquisition of Jasin, 
responsible for the improved results of the Group 
were the increased output of 10,473,200 Ibs. as 
against 8,113,000 lbs. and the more remunerative 
price which we received for our Rubber. 


The increase in crop has been fully maintained 
and at the end of September the Group’s output 
(excluding the crop from Middleton Plantations 
Limited) for the six months was 5,858,600 lbs. as 
against 4,740,000 Ibs. 
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Slow, Slow, Quick, Quick, Slow 


By JOHN COLE 


I GAVE a talk a few weeks ago to a group of 
personnel managers in Scotland, and during the 
period for questions had the temerity to act as 
devil’s advocate for managements in the motor 
industry. I lost, convincingly. The jury seemed 
to be almost unanimously of the opinion that this 
was no way to run either a railroad or a great 
manufacturing industry. 

Now it is fair to say that personnel managers 
are not expert in the economic or sales side of 
industry—much less of industries in which they 
have no personal experience. But what was inter- 
esting was the belief of many in this group that 
you cannot expect to establish proper labour 
relations against the Victor Silvester production 
rhythm—slow, slow, quick, quick, slow—which 
we have watched, with an awful fascination, in 
motor manufacture for four or five years. 


Perhaps, after all, it is impossible for a car 
firm to prepare anything like an accurate long- 
term production plan. But if it is, heaven help 
the unemployed workers in Scotland and Mersey- 
side, who are looking to the industry’s long-term 
development plans to transform their areas’ 
gloomy economies; and heaven help the poor 
taxpayers, whose money will have been spent in 
vain in sugaring for the motor companies the 
pill so ruthlessly—and properly—prescribed for 
them by Mr. Maudling! 

What is so difficult for the outsider to stomach 
is the fatalistic acceptance by some of the car 
firms of the inevitability of a minor slump in 
their production almost every autumn, leading 
to short-time working for their men. There must 
surely be something wrong with managements 
which cannot evenly spread predictable work at 
least over a twelve-month period. (This was par- 
ticularly true in the period of long waiting-lists 
for new cars, now drawing to its close.) The 
thought of what the alternating periods of short- 
time and overtime do to the ultimate prices of 
cars, and therefore to sales and exports, is enough 
to raise the temperatures not only of the customer 
and the retailer, but also of the Prime Minister, 
who recently told the National Union of Manu- 
facturers yet again how badly we are doing 
abroad. 


Still, the motor manufacturers have learned 
something about handling redundancies since 
their travail of 1956. I remember that spring and 
summer quite vividly, for I was trying to get some 
time in Manchester to prepare a flat for married 
life. The months were one chronic crisis in the 
Midlands, with weary weeks spent around 
Coventry and Birmingham, watching the Ministry 
of Labour’s officials, called in far too lateto mop 
up the flood of unemployment which the 
employers allowed to descend on their workers 
from an apparently cloudless sky. The Midlands 
learned its first lesson about adversity in the 
midst of prosperity in 1956. (Judging by recent 
rumblings against the succour which the motor 
industry is to bring to the depressed areas, it pro- 
duced no permanent mood of charity towards 
others in the same plight.) The Mosleyites fished 
unhelpfully in the troubled waters. It was a relief 
that Stratford was so near. 


Automation was the scapegoat that year, just 
as credit restriction is now. Perhaps the animosity 
aroused by the word and its effects should have 
sowed the seeds of a realisation which is only 
coming slowly now: that the psychology of 
workers in an industry based largely on repetitive 
processes is very much more complex than that 
of craftsmen in the older trades. Alan Sillitoe’s 
acute analysis in Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning of a cycle-maker’s attitude to his job 
might make it a useful set book for the labour 
relations departments of the motor com- 
panies. 

The bad news this year has been more tactfully 
announced than in 1956, and trouble has largely 
been avoided. Yet whatever the industrial or 
psychological explanation, the motor industry has 
a stridency in its labour relations which is quite 
unique in this country. The hatreds in shipbuild- 
ing lie deeper, but the angry determination to 
grab all that can be got against a rainy day is 
more openly shown in the car factories. Until 
now motor manufacture has been a boom in- 
dustry, centred principally on the boom areas, 
with all the breathless competition for labour and 
inefficient use of it which goes with those condi- 
tions. 

Into this cauldron, Ford of Detroit now pour 
a new ingredient—100 per cent. control of the 
Dagenham plant and of the proposed new Ford 
works at Halewood, near Liverpool. It is improb- 
able that this will make any practical difference 
to the conditions of the British Ford workers, at 
least for the present, but doubtless the fuss will 








COMPANY MEETING 
HAROLD WESLEY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Paper Products) 








PROFIT INCREASE 


Tue 14th annual general meeting of Harold Wesley 
Limited was held on November 24 in London, Mr. 
Percy Day-Winter (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

I am pleased to report a further increase in Trad- 
ing Profit for the year ending 30th June, 1960, with 
a resultant increase in Net Profit, after provision 
for Taxation. 

Sales increased, but we are in a highly competitive 
market and are faced with rising costs of Raw 
Materials, etc. We have achieved the results to some 
extent by the additional modern machinery brought 
into production. 

Your Directors propose a Final Dividend of 10% 
which, with the Interim Dividend of 6%, makes 16% 
for the year, an increase of 2% over that of the 
previous year. The Balance carried forward is in- 
creased from £131,589 to £148,271. 

The Bank Overdraft, used to finance seasonable 
Merchandise, has been reduced to £65,782 at the 
time of this Statement. 

Freehold Land and Buildings are shown on the 
Balance Sheet at Cost, less Depreciation, at £202,947. 
A recent valuation by a firm of Chartered Surveyors 
is £478,800, excluding House Properties which have 
a Book Value of £7,866. 

At this time your Company’s Factories are fully 
working and, given similar conditions, we look to 
the current year with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 
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add to the feeling of insecurity which everyone 
in the industry must have just now. It is worth 
pointing out that the other American-owned 
motor company, Vauxhall, has better labour 
relations than any of the British firms. The fact 
that it is situated in Luton, instead of in the 
labour-scramble areas, is a significant factor in 


this, of course. It has always been a mystery why 
the other firms, when contemplating new fac- 
tories, had to be dragged screaming away from 
the areas of acute labour shortage around Lon- 
don and Birmingham. Perhaps they will event- 
ually come to regard the Government’s strong- 
minded persuasion as a blessing in disguise. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


ast week I could not have been more 

pessimistic and I hope some readers followed 
my advice to take some profits last Friday. | 
repeat, ‘the outlook for equities is bearish until, 
say, next February or March.’ We shall know by 
then whether the American recession is going to 
get worse or better and whether our own limited 
recession is going to extend into a general slump. 
In the meantime the equity share markets will 
have to go through their correction. The Finan- 
cial Times index has dropped below its previous 
(May) low of 295.8. This is about 14 per cent. 
below the January high. The average yields are 
now 4.7 per cent. on dividends and 10 per cent. 
on earnings. A few weeks ago these yields would 
have been considered very attractive, but un- 
doubtedly higher yields will be seen before the 


market is stabilised. Although the charts now point 
to a ‘bear’ market in equities, the professional 
opinion in the City is not yet predominantly 
bearish. The selling is described as ‘small’ and 
‘private’: the institutions have not joined in the 
liquidation. It is the speculators who are being 
squeezed out of the market, especially in the 
recent popular gambles like property shares, 
where recently I had advised taking profits. 
Steel Shares 

The market slump caught steel shares in a 
vulnerable stale bull position. It was only a few 
weeks ago that we were reading of a record pro- 
duction of steel due to the expansion of capacity 
and ‘the exceptionally large demand for almost 
ali the industry's products.’ The market trend now 
depends on the December dividends to be de- 
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clared by nine important companies, particularly 
the final of UNITED STEEL on December 10. The 
SOUTH DURHAM report was not an auspicious start, 
although its net profits did show an increase of 
just over 11 per cent., for this company suffers 
from the fact that its main customers are the 
depressed shipbuilding and oil industries. Higher 
hopes are entertained of United Steel, which has 
made striking technical advances, having con- 
verted three furnaces to the Ajax open hearth 
oxygen process, and is continuing to expand its 
output. Its interim dividend was increased from 
4 per cent. to 6 per cent. and a final of 14 per 
cent., making 20 per cent., is possible. If much 
less is distributed the market will undoubtedly 
fall. FIRTH BROWN comes on December 9, STEEL 
COMPANY OF WALES on December 11, SUMMERS 
on December 12. Firth Brown raised the interim 
and could pay 124 per cent. against 9.2 per cent. 
Steel Company of Wales is expected to pay 12 
per cent. against 10 per cent., and Summers 15 
per cent. against the forecast 144 per cent. LANCa- 
SHIRE declares on December 18 and is expected 
to pay 10 per cent. against 84 per cent. All these 
dividends seem now to be discounted in the prices 
and in view of the higher yields now obtainable I 
cannot see much to go for in the steel share 
market today except possibly United. 


Moss Empires and Stoll Theatres 
An interesting situation is developing in Moss 
EMPIRES and STOLL THEATRES. It will be recalled 





RESIDING at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Gen- 

eral Meeting on Friday, November 25, Mr. 
W. Garfield Weston (the Chairman) said that the 
Directors had had regard to the practice of the 
leading companies in the United Kingdom re- 
lating to the payment of dividends and had 
decided that in future dividends would be paid 
twice yearly instead of three times as at present. 


Mr. Weston added: At a Board Meeting held 
this morning your Directors declared an interim 
dividend in respect of the current year of 10%. 
We do not propose to make any announcement 
with regard to the further dividend or total 
distribution until the results for the whdle year 
can be more accurately assessed but we see no 
reason why there should not be as great an 
Increase in profits this year as last year. You 
will remember that last year the total distribu- 
tion was 21%. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the other formal business having 
been duly transacted the proceedings terminated 
with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Directors, Staff and Employees for the splendid 
results which had been achieved. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ing the proposed alteration to the Articles of 
Association in connection with borrowing 
powers was sanctioned. 


television advertising as applied to the wide 
range of the Company’s products, charts were 
displayed on the screen showing the remarkable 
sales expansion and record of progress over the 
last twenty-five years. 

In this connection, Mr. Weston told the 200 
Shareholders present that the sales in the year 
to March 1960 totalled £143,000,000 and during 
the current year they hoped to add at least 





Following a film display of the Company’s - 


Associated British Foods 


MR. GARFIELD WESTON REVIEWS 


25 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


another £12-£15 million to that figure. Their 
sales target of £200 million he hoped would 
be achieved within the next three years. As 
the total expenditure on all food products in 
the United Kingdom was approximately 
£5,000,000,000, there was plenty of scope for 
the Group’s future advancement. 


Referring to the Company’s leading position 
in the bakery trade, especially in regard to 
bread, the Chairman said: We have about 20% 
of the total business and it is steadily growing 
on the merit and quality of 


just before the war was now worth approxi- 
mately £4,750, and in fact £100 invested just 
over ten years ago was now worth over £1,000. 
Also, on an original holding of £100 a Share- 
holder would have received his capital back 
four times over in payment of dividends over 
the years. He added: Our contribution of nearly 
£40 million to the Exchequer over the last 25 
years accounts for the major part of our profits 
and is five times as much as we have paid to 
our Ordinary Shareholders. 





our bread. Nowhere in the 
world can the housewife get a 
better and cheaper loaf delivered 
to her door in spite of the fact 


SALES PROGRESS 
£143,000,000 








that we have got to bring two- 
thirds of the commodities that 
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of the world. 
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over 20 miles of bread, or 100 
tons of bread and confectionery, 
and we have sold over £60,000 
of food products. On average 
our bakeries are producing 50 
different types of bread in each 
area and 180 different lines of 
confectionery. 


Mr. Weston said that they 
now had 60,000 employees, and 
for pensions they had provided 
£54 million in the last 12 years, 
the present annual contribution 
being over £700,000. 


Shareholders would be inter- 
ested to note that £100 invested 
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that Mr. Clore tried to take over Moss Empires 
with a bid of 13s. 6d. for the ordinary and 25s. 
for the preference. It was a poor bid because the 
book value of the 4s. ordinary shares (taking the 
theatres at balance sheet values and the 23 per 
cent. interest in the voting equity of ATV at the 
market price only of the non-voting shares) is 
nearly 13s. If the theatre properties of Moss could 
be developed as Mr. Clore developed the old 
Stoll Theatre site the shares might well be worth 
double. It is stated that Mr. Clore made £750,000 
profit out of rebuilding the Stoll Theatre site with 
an office block and underground theatre. Mr. 
Prince Littler, who controls Stoll, successfully 
blocked Mr. Clore’s bid because Stoll owns 44 
per cent. of the Moss equity and bought sufficient 
of the voting preference shares to retain control. 
Mr. Littler has now been put on his mettle. His 
shareholders expect that what Mr. Clore can do, 
he can do better. Mr. Littler has already called 
in experts to advise him on the future of the 
theatre properties and among these experts is the 
well-known finance house, S. G. Warburg, a 
director of which is also director of St. Martin 
Le Grand Property Co. Mr. Littler has, therefore, 
all the technical assistance for property develop- 
ment that he needs. According to the Investors’ 





COMPANY MEETING 


MOUNT CHARLOTTE 
INVESTMENTS 





FORECAST BETTERED 


THE Twenty-Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Mount Charlotte Investments Limited was held on 
November 29 at Bettafoods Restaurant, London 
Wall. The following are extracts from the comments 
of the Chairman, Mr. H. Scott Thompson: 

The Accounts this year appear again to have been 
favourably received and most of the profit figures 
have been doubled. The Group Profit after Tax is 
£45,961 (previous year £22,937). The amount avail- 
able for dividends is £53,565 against £26,468, and 
the balance carried forward is £25,564 against 
£15,828. Bettafoods and Walkers branch turnover is 
over 120 per cent. up on Bettafoods to June 30, 1959 
(including Walkers from May 15, 1959). The Group’s 
Overdrafts have been reduced from £69,642 to 
£11,433. 


DIVIDENDS AND BONUS ISSUE 


The final dividend is 9 per cent., making 16 per 
cent. for the year, costing £28,001 net, against 14 per 
cent. forecast, payable on the capital increased not 
only by the Rights Issue but also by the shares issued 
to acquire the Black & White Group; £142,866 18s. 
of Share Premium Account is to be applied in paying 
up in full 1,428,669 “A” Ordinary Shares of 2s. each, 
one for two, to all Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Shareholders. 

DEVELOPMENT 


New Bettafoods branches were opened at 109, 
Kingsway and 78, Leadenhall Street, and the profit 
on the other Bettafoods and Walkers Branches has 
been well maintained throughout the year. 

During the year five Black & White Milk Bars at 
Walthamstow, Catford, Lewisham, Kensington High 
Street, and Bishopsgate have been converted into 
“Bettabars” which are modern and _ attractive 
medium-priced Grill Bars, and are all contributing 
to the Group Profits. Fleet Street and East Ham will 
be the next two to be converted. 

The profit from the conversion to “Bettabars” will 
be increasingly felt during the current year, as also 
will the results of a full year’s trading at Bettafoods, 
Kingsway and Leadenhall. 

The Board are currently examining various pro- 
posals for the expansion of the Group but have 
nothing to report at the moment. 

The Report was adopted. 





THE 





Chronicle, what Mr. Littler should now do is to 
merge Moss and Stoll, hive off the valuable 
theatre properties and give the shareholders an 
interest in a néw property company. An up-to- 
date valuation of the theatre properties would, 
they say, throw up a surplus over book values of 
£4 million for Moss and £14 million for Stoll. 
How shareholders would come out of a merger 
it is impossible to say, but Moss Empires would 
appear to be cheaper, having regard to its valu- 
able theatres and its 23 per cent. interest in ATV 
voting shares. After Mr. Clore’s bid the shares 
went up to 14s. 6d., but are now back to IIs. 6d. 
They should be an attractive purchase at this 
price to yield 44 per cent. on the equivalent 134 
per cent. dividend which was covered 1.1 times. 
But to be on the safe side investors should per- 
haps buy an equivalent amount of Stoll Theatre 
shares at 8s. 6d., also yielding 44 per cent. on the 
twice-covered 10 per cent. dividend. 


Company Notes 


His is the 150th anniversary of Herrburger 

Brooks Limited, and the chairman, Mr. 
C. W. P. Hughes, is able to recommend—and jus- 
tifiably—a dividend of 15 per cent. The company 
has been well to the fore in exhibiting at the 
27th National Radio and Television Exhibition, 
also in the piano section at the Frankfurt Spring 
Fair. It has a high standing in regard to its 
‘Schwander’ actions, and over a long period has 
established a reputation in the trade. It is 
therefore good to know from the chairman that 
the prospects for the current year show a notice- 
able improvement as compared with the sales for 
the same period last year. The net profit after tax 
was £19,744; the large sum of £111,955 is being 
carried forward. This is a company which is 
subject to fluctuating demands, but even so, the 
10s. ordinary shares at 12s. 6d. yield 12 per cent. 


Municipal and General Securities held a meet- 
ing of their investors in Birmingham last month, 
which was of special interest to unit holders 
of the Midland and Industrial General Trust 
Fund. Mr. Maurice Macmillan, MP, chairman of 
the Wider Share Ownership Committee, the 
principal speaker, emphasised the need to encour- 
age capital investment in the United King- 
dom and thought that part of the solution 
was to raise the level of savings by the small 
saver. This can surely be done without diverting 
investment from National Savings. Unit trusts 
are an obvious way of obtaining the necessary 
spread of risk by investing in industry, without 
having your small eggs in one basket. The regular 
investor (saver) can derive a high degree of 
security with a good chance of both capital 
appreciation and increasing income by putting 
aside, say, £1 per week into a unit trust, as for 
example in such as the M. & G, Thrift Plan. 
This group has produced an interesting chart 
which shows that over a period from 1936 to 
1960, savings invested at £25 half-yearly with 
M. & G. would have multiplied by nearly four 
times as compared with a like amount invested 
at 24 per cent. in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Save-and-Prosper Group have just launched 
an offer of 1,000,000 Scotshares at 5s, each. This 
is an appropriate occasion as November 30 is 
St. Andrew’s Day. The chairman, Lord Polwarth, 
pointed out that in the present state of the 
markets it might be possible that these units 
would be offered at a price below the advertised 
price of 5s. Scotland is on the threshold of in- 
dustrial growth and many big companies are 
building factories and will, of course, employ 
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a large labour force. Scotshares provide a means 
for the long-term investor to take an interest in 
the development of Scotland and at the offered 
price the units yield £4 Os. 8d. per cent. 

Woolwich Equitable Building Society have 
published their accounts in respect of their 113th 
Annual Statement for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1960. It is significant that nearly 
£6,500,000 was advanced under the government 
house purchasing scheme, allowing no fewer than 
4,930 persons to become owners of houses built 
before 1919, During the year more than 19,000 
advances were made on new mortgages, and this 
added up to the sum of nearly £34,000,000, an 
increase of 26 per cent..on last year’s record 
total. This is a society that has at all times met 
the demands for mortgages which today are in- 
creasing and which many other societies are un- 
able to satisfy. Total assets increased during the 
year by some £22,000,000 and now total over 
£178,000,000. 











COMPANY MEETING 
VITAMINS LIMITED 


‘DISCIPLINING AN INDUSTRY’ 








REFERRING to the price of drugs, Mr. Graves said it 
was perhaps appropriate to make some reference to 
the Voluntary Price Regulation Scheme, which the 
industry accepted in 1957 and which was now under 
review. 

He would like to make the point, which he did not 
remember having seen publicly noted before, that 
this was the only scheme of its kind in the whole field 
of procurement of Government supply. Oddly 
enough it was being used to control the prices of an 
industry which was—almost more than any other— 
subject to the chill blast of world competition. No 
less august a body than the Committee on Public 
Accounts had recently paid tribute to the value of 
the competitive element in the fixing of export prices 
for British pharmaceutics and had conceded that 
where home prices were regulated to equal export 
prices, there could be no question as to their 
genuineness. 

It was odd, therefore, that the pharmaceutical 
industry, with its magnificent export performance, far 
exceeding, on a pro rata basis, that of the majority 
of other industries, should be the one selected for 
price control—even if it be “voluntary”. 

He could not help wondering how some other 
indstries would fare if they were required to submit 
to control of this character—the furniture industry, 
for example, on the plea that so many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds a year—or was it millions— 
were spent on purchasing furniture for hospitals; or 
the surgical instruments industry because of the cost 
of the surgical instruments required for hospitals; or 
if we left the sphere of the National Health Service, 
why not a voluntary price regulation scheme, with 
rather similar criteria to the scheme for the pharma- 
ceutical industry, for say the aircraft industry, or the 
clothing industry (uniforms for the Royal Navy, the 
Army and the Royal Air Force) or the steel or the 
aluminium industries, the cost of whose products, he 
would be pretty certain, entered into national spend- 
ing to a considerably greater extent than the very 
modest cost of the drugs for the National Health 
Service (7d. in the £ of all N.H.S. expenditure). 

He wished all these industries well. He had no 
desire to see any of them with an incubus round their 
collective necks, corresponding in any way to the 
incubus carried by the pharmaceutical industry. 

It was well known that the strictest discipline would 
be cheerfully accepted if (a) seen to be in the general 
interest and if (b) fairly applied. 

He was sure that the pharmaceutical industry 
would accept the exceedingly strict discipline being 
applied to it a good deal more cheerfully, if the fair- 
ness of being singled out—uniquely over the whole 
range of British industry—in this way were a little 
more obvious, 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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Top Troubles 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


‘You will find that the 
doctors are the ones with 
the dirtier collars,’ said a 
doctor, delighted to have 
been mistaken for an 
executive. Actually there 
seemed to be little dif- 
ference between the two: 
possibly because a great 
many of the doctors 
attending the one-day 
conference on the Health 
of the Executive at the 
Festival Hall last week had some professional 
connection with industry. Both types looked 
tolerably healthy (the only lot who looked 
starved, dissolute, frail or hungover were, as 
usual, the press). And indeed one of the main 
conclusions of the conference was that, con- 
trary to general belief, executives are rather 
healthier than other people. Only in coronary 
artery disease do executives have a higher death 
rate—that, and accidents: the accident rate is 
65 per cent. higher than the average—presumably 
because every executive has a car. 

In the opinion of some of the doctors who 
spoke. executives now, like the more fortunate 
in any age, die mainly of surfeit; though opinions 
varied as to which surfeit is worst. Dr. Hugh 
Sinclair, a desiccated Wykehamist from Oxford 
who made a special point of his own personal 
slenderness, was convinced that people who drop 
dead from coronary thrombosis have been eating 
too many harmful fats (and their harmfulness 
has nothing to do with whether they are ‘satur- 
ated’). Dr. Norman, London Transport’s air pol- 
lution man, absented himself from the gasworks 
where he is working long enough to affirm that 
lung cancer definitely is caused by heavy smoking 
—though even here executives have the edge on 
the rest of us: cigars are better than cigarettes. 

The star performer of the conference was Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, Eisenhower's doctor; and he 
confirmed that in his field — coronary athero- 
sclerosis—top executives share with labourers the 
lowest death rate from this disease; it is lesser 
executives and clerks who have the highest. And 
apparently even annual check-ups are not all that 
much use: coronary atherosclerosis, in order to 
be at all deadly, must have been developing for 
years. The only way to what Dr. White calls ‘our 
goal of middle-aged fitness’ is apparently an 
astringent and active habit of life in the twen- 
ties. (It must be hard, none the less, to build a 
regime of life merely on the hope of being as fit 
as Eisenhower when you are seventy: even the 
mens sana in corporal punishment training of the 
great public schools aims at something more 
immediately inspiring than that.) 

To the informed frequenter of medical con- 
ferences, only two or three of the speeches may 
have been important. But to the lay observer, 
even minor points contributed to a general im- 
pression of the subject. Dr. Sinclair taiking about 
food in terms of global deficiencies; descriptions 





by an LCC doctor of precautions taken to stop 
smallpox coming into the country, and anecdotes 


- recalling the days of cholera and typhoid in 


Britain, when warships went down the Thames 
to head off the plague-carrying merchantmen; 
even the ghoulish anecdotes about early surgery 
supplied by a surgeon who actually rattled a 
handful of bones at us—all this had the 
effect of cutting the whole question of the health 
of the executives down to size. Even granted that 
men who have reached middle age will live only 
three years longer than they would have done 
100 years ago; and that an individual death is 
always a tragedy, there are worse ways of dying 
than a heart attack in the fifties. True, it is the 
men who die this way and not their wives; and 
there might be a case for trying to bring equality 
to the death rate; but this was not on the agenda. 

The impression that the days of great medical 
disaster were over was strengthened by Dr. 
Alstead of Edinburgh, who was speaking about 
the relations between doctor and patient. He 
talked about his entire practice in terms of 
human relationships, of judgment; and without 
actually denigrating machines, drugs and surgery, 
he somehow reduced them to the level of 
thermometers and laxatives in importance. 

And this view of the modern doctor as a cross 
between a priest and an adviser was reinforced 
from, to me, a surprising source: Desmond 
Bonham-Carter of Unilever. Describing the 
progress of industrial medicine within his firm 
(it had apparently to be sold to most of the 
managers as a way of stopping abuses of the 
benefits scheme), he said in so many words that 
the doctors were there ‘to assist in the mainten- 
ance of satisfactory human relations.’ He gave 
various cases where the industrial doctor had 
acted more as a trouble-shooter than a medicine 
man: departments whose ‘epidemics’ were 


due to resentment, or overseas wastage that had 
more to do with new situations than new bugs. 
Mr. Bonham-Carter did say that doctors re- 
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sponded differently to being treated in this way 
—as handlers of human beings in all situations, 
rather than as straight physicians. ‘As they ven- 
ture further from their surgeries,’ he said, ‘they 
become increasingly unsure of their skills.’ Who- 
ever had the cleaner collar, the doctor so placed 
presumably finds himself in what is, essentially, 
an executive’s dilemma—a dilemma which may 
be at the root of at least some of their worry. 

For, considering how little the executives’ 
health is below par, what is interesting is why 
the executives should worry about it—and the 
incessant check-ups of American executives, the 
constant discussion in the papers, even this con- 
ference prove that they do worry a great deal. 
One managerial revolutionary I spoke to on the 
way out had his own theory: ‘I told a small 
bunch of executives I was coming here,’ he said, 
‘and I could see a sort of suppressed shudder go 
around them. They think they’re scared about 
their health, but they're not. They're scared about 
their jobs.” A man too old to start again, of to 
lapse back to bench, horse or garden might well 
be anxious: worries, like blackmailers, strike 
when you have got something to lose. 

This particular executive found most problems 
connected with the manipulation of people 
frustrating and difficult: ‘About once a month,’ 
he said, ‘for five minutes, I get back to metal- 
lurgy: and it’s lovely.” There was an odd passion 
in his voice as he said it; and his longing for his 
real skill, I felt, must be shared by many good 
architects who have to become good businessmen, 
good teachers who become headmasters, good 
writers who become editors in order to get to 
the top. The very skill that gave them the confi- 
dence to get ahead is less ultimate use than the 
straightforward manipulation of men. And an 
industrial doctor said he even found this sort 
of worry at the chargehand/foreman level: ‘A 
first-class toolmaker came to me in tears after a 
month as a foreman,’ he said, ‘and said he 
couldn't stand the responsibility. I said, “Then 
why the hell take it?”’ 

It is not a question people commonly ask of 
executives; but they may often ask it of them- 
selves. Possibly they reach the same answer as 
the man who was told that one should not give 
in to temptation. ‘Well, somebody must,’ he said, 
‘or the thing becomes absurd.’ 





‘It’s bad for my Art. 
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Design 


Playing Safe 


™y KENNETH J. 


Nor so long ago con- 
scientious parents were 
worried about their child- 
ren acquiring ‘the ideal 
bedtime companion. 
This was not an educa- 
tional plaything like the 
dog-eared Penguin that 
now lurks beneath nur- 
sery pillows. It was a 
luminous teddy-bear (‘I 
glow in the dark’). and it 
alarmed imaginative 
people who suspected it would make their 
children radio-active. The manufacturers cf 
luminous toys quickly assured us that luminosity 
could be obtained without radiation, as the 
Ministry of Health had proved while testing teen- 
agers’ socks. It was a great relief to know we 
could safely put glowing plastics into the toy 
cupboard, to join all the other objects that 
brighten young lives—like poison-painted dolls 
with highly-inflammable dresses, sharp metal 
cars, bicycles with unreliable stabilisers and 
clockwork mechanisms with finger-tearing parts. 





If you are a hypersensitive parent you may 
think you have this question of safe toys under 
control. But your children will soon be opening 
Christmas crackers and stockings, and un- 
ravelling—probably without supervision—toys 
that might poison, cut or choke them. It ts the 
swallowable toy I’m most afraid of. A few weeks 


ago I was just in time to stop my two-year-olds > 


son suffocating himself with a plastics tap {rom a 
toy bath. It had looked harmless enough com- 
pared with the lethal toys around it in the shop— 
and I’m thinking not of guns and bows and 
atrows, but of stuffed animals with sharp. re- 
movable glass eyes or with nylon whiskers thai 


could do as much internal damage as fish bones. 


Some manufacturers say that children usually 
have accidents because they are playing with 
toys unsuitable for their age group. But even 
some of the better nursery-age stuff is thought- 
lessly constructed. A lot of pull-along toys 
have marble-sized balls on the end of the 
string. It is no defence for manufacturers to say 
that a smooth, round object can be swallowed 
quite neatly. The British Medical Association 
has pointed out that there is always the danger 
of a child coughing an object into its lungs. And 
if the object is not made of metal it may remain 
there, undetected by X-rays. 


If you belong to the complacent school of 
thought which has survived, man and boy, with- 
out licking lead paint off your soldiers or inhaling 
ball bearings from your rattle, you should tele- 
phone the Royal Society for the Prevention ot 
Accidents before asking what all the fuss is 
about. I shall not appal you here with gruesome 
Stories. Instead let me open the month of com- 
mercial cheer and inflammable tinsel with the 
890d news that twelve orga‘isations have re- 


ROBINSON 


cently come together to find ways of improving 
the design standards of toy production. Their 
committee was set up by the British Standards 
Institution after the Portsmouth Chamber of 
Commerce had produced an alarming report on 
‘Playing in Safety.’ This report showed that most 
of the accidents involving children and toys, in- 
vestigated over a period of three years. were the 
result of faults in the toys. 


What can the ‘Safety in Toys’ committee do? 


, By this time next year it hopes to produce a 


British Standard on the subject. Most of the 
recommendations published will, I imagine, be 
sound common sense. For instance, toys for mere 
babies should certainly have no parts small 
enough to swallow, or sharp enough to do 
damage. (The committee may well suggest that 
rattles should -not contain seeds—which have 
been known to swell in the windpipe—or plastic 
pellets, but should be filled with rice or 
sugar—even if bright babies find out about it, 
with an inevitable increase in breakages.) Metal 
toys should be die-cast from pressed steel. thus 
giving less chance of sharp edges than if they were 
made from sheet metal. Brittle plastics should 
not be used, because dangerous edges are formed 
when they break. Clockwork mechanism should 
be safely enclosed. Colours should be non-toxic 
and non-lick-offable. No inflammable materials 
should be used. And mobile equipment, like 
bicycles, should not discard its nuts and bolts all 
over the landing. 


Two other important points are already 
covered by British Standards: one is the use of 
safe transformers for electric railways; the other 
is the use of hygienic packing in dolls. There is, 
in fact. an Act of Parliament called the ‘Rag, 
Flock and Other Filling Materials Act, 1951.’ So 
you can at least be sure of the quality of one type 
of toy—unless it is imported. The Board of 
Trade makes no effort to ensure that toys ad- 
mitted into the country are safe. In fact some of 
the most dangerous toys are the foreign ones 
that you see in street markets. 


One thing worries me. The British Standards 
Institution says it cannot concern itself with toys 
which are inevitably rather dangerous in use, like 
guns or bows and arrows. | think it can and 
should. And I speak with considerable feeling as 
a survivor of the arrows used by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer in the Battle of Tintagel (1953) 

-a battle fought for two guineas a day by 
hoiid:ymakers and by tough Cornish locals who 
had no scruples about removing the rubber tips 
from their weapons. When I remember the 
stinging arrows of outrageous fortune hunters I 
am sure children should be prevented from using 
similar devices. The missiles fired from all toy 
weapons should surely be considered by the BSI 
committee. Could it not recommend that toy 
missiles should never be capable of destroying 
sight? Or would the manufacturers talk it into 
thinking such a suggestion unrealistic? 
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SHERRY 


An exquisite apéritif sherry — dry and with a 
smooth fullness. Specially shipped for us by 
M. Anto de la Riva, Jerez, 


13/- bottle 7/- 4 bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 
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DIRECT 
; CELLARS 








For a full list of value wines 
available write for Wine List 


LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0426 





* Value in quality and price through large and 
wise buying and dealing direct from the cellars, 
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Interfauna 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Episte luxuries nearly 

always make a good 

Christmas present. They 

*t]/ also absolve the shopper 

of that perennial doubt 

about every gift from the 

Gardeners’ Annual to a 

jade Buddha, ‘have they 

got it already?’ But there 

is no such worry about a 

paté en croiite or a raised 

Q game pie from Fortnum 

and Mason (84s. and 

27s. 6d. respectively), and it would not matter if 

someone did get a duplicate jar of some exotic 

honey made of Dalmatian sprinB flowers or 

Chilean elm (5s. 6d. a Ib., also from Fortnum and 

Mason). Likewise, most people with well-ordered 

livers would prefer a tin of Devonshire cream or 

a jar of pdté to any number of ill-chosen ties, ash 

trays or itsy-bitsy ornaments. Miranda of Chag- 

ford, Devonshire, can supply the cream (4 Ib. 6s. 

and 1 Ib. 11s. including postage and packing), 

and an excellent liver pdté comes from Cotswold 

Paté Ltd., Chipping Norton, Oxford (11s. for two 

24 oz. earthenware jars, sealed to last three to four 

weeks in a larder or several months in a refri- 
gerator, 32s. for six jars). 
* 

Is it aristocratic associations or merely magni- 
ficent feathers which makes a pheasant such a 
glamorous gift? Whatever it is, MacFisheries, 
who have adapted the Interflora idea to some of 
their more luxurious merchandise (such as game 
and oysters), have made it very simple to send 
such a present to a friend in another part of the 
country. You can order and pay for a pheasant 
at your nearest MacFisheries and arrange for 
it to be delivered to anyone who lives within de- 
livery range of any other MacFisheries shop. 

It would be appropriate to be able to report 
that the message is carried from one shop to the 
other by carrier pigeon, but unfortunately 
MacFisheries find it necessary to use the more 
conventional means of communication provided 
by the PMG. So they need a few days’ notice of 
such an order, especially at Christmas time. It is 
advisable to make the arrangement with the 
manager of your local shop so that there is no 
danger of geographical slip-ups. He will also 
arrange for a greetings card to be included in— 
I mean with—the gift. MacFisheries pheasants 
cost about 35s. a brace. 

For a small family, incidentally, a pheasant 
makes a sound alternative to a turkey for the 
Christmas feast. Although turkey breeders have 
developed compact birds grown-to-measure for 
today’s compact families, two or three people, 
face to face with an 8-10 Ib. bird, may find that 
ingenious ideas for using up /es restes are likely 
to be exhausted long before the bones are bare. 
As well as being more interesting to eat, a 
pheasant costs less, cooks quicker and is simpler 
to prepare than a turkey. An ounce of butter 


and a handful of cheap white grapes—stoned— 
is the only stuffing required. 
* 

Poverty and oysters are poles apart these days, 
but oysters are not exclusively reserved for 
expense-account eating. If it might be rash to 
suggest giving oysters to anyone as a Christmas 
present, for parties and festive cooking generally 
they add an easy touch of opulence for relatively 
little cost. Oysters stuffed into a bird for instance, 
or oyster soup, oysters in pastry cases, on horse- 
back (wrapped in bacon and disguised as angels), 
oysters in sauces, steak and kidney pie or even 
hidden inside a thick piece of steak—there are 
numerous ways of refuting Sam Weller’s social 
observations. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that expensive 
natives be used for such high jinks, any more 
than I would tip vintage claret into a saucepan 
to be mulled. But anyone living in London can 
get oysters for £1 a hundred (delivered free in 
Central London) from the Whitstable Oyster 
Fishery Co. (39 Fish Street Hill, EC3, MANsion 
House 5521). And MacFisheries sell oysters bred 
in their Helford River hatcheries from 5s. 3d. a 
dozen. 

* 

I hope that Mr. Thomas Coates, the new 
general manager of the Egg Marketing Board, 
who comes from the North-West Electricity 
Board, will prove himself to be a live wire with 
the minimum of delay by doing something about 
the infamous way that Lion-stamped eggs are 
now so frequently washed. The packing stations 
do not do the washing themselves; but though 
they are supposed to discourage it, there are no 
effective steps taken to penalise farmers who do 
wash their eggs—and washing, as every hen-boy 
knows, removes things from the shell which help 
to keep the eggs fresh. If the Egg Board really 
want us to respect that lion, a guarantee that no 
Marketing Board eggs had ever been more than 
dusted would go a long way towards reassuring 
us. 
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Wood seems to be a speciality of Betty Hope’s 
farmhouse-in-Knightsbridge shop at 19 Beau- 


champ Place, SW3. A carved mahogany sand- _ 


wich board, over a foot and a half long, exclud- 
ing its fish-tail handle (£3 4s. 6d.), an African teak 
carving board (57s. 6d.), a Chesham spoon 
(8s. 9d.) 24 in. long, and the largest wooden 
spoon made in Britain, I’m told. It would be use- 
ful for mixing bran mash for the chickens or 
Christmas pudding for the family. Unusually 
interesting were the various hanging shelves 
made of waxed English pine, some shaped to fit 
into corners and others to hang on the wall (£3 
upwards). They would blend into any room not 
entirely furnished either with Formica and 
stainless steel or rosewood and silk damask. 


Postscript ... 


THE news that the Army 
and Navy Stores was 
making a bid to take over 
Gorringe’s seemed some- 
how much more porten- 
tous than the gobbling up 
of Harrods by that mac- 
millionaire whom I al- 
ways confuse with Mr. 
Roy Thomson. Oh, I 
know that Harrods is old- 
established and all that, 
but it seems positively 
here-today-gone-tomorrow compared with either 
of the two Pimlico emporia. The Army and Navy 
Stores and Gorringe’s are both so much of the 
same sort, generically; so different, individually; 
and the differences are so deep-rooted, that it 
is as though Eton were making a take-over bid 
for Winchester. 


There could hardly be shakier analogies than 
those between shops and schools (though to me 
there is an inescapable Stowe-ishness about 
Harrods), but I chose my schools, in this iastance, 
to suggest a worldliness in the one and a worth- 
iness in the other that the respective clienteles 
will recognise, I am sure, as extending to staff, 
stock, and advertisements. Both shops show off 
their appointments to the ladies of the Royal 
Family, living and late: to the late Queen Mary 





the Stores were appointed ‘suppliers of household * 


oy 


and fancy goods,’ whereas Gorringe’s were her * 


‘silk mercers.’ Which reminds me that Gorringe’s 


windows in Buckingham Palace Road still sum- * 
mon passers-by to their Corset Department (one 


almost looked to see the word ‘stays’); in the 
Stores the name of the appropriate depart- 
ment is omitted from the ‘Store Guide’ by the 
lifts, though at the entrance to the department 
on the first floor there is a discreet ‘Corsetry’— 
a rather slicker word than ‘Corsets,’ somehow. 


The very name ‘the Stores’ has an air about it 
on the moustached lips of those men in tweed 
suits and bowler hats who patronise the gun 
department and charge boxes of cigars to their 
accounts: where I come from, when we talked 
about ‘the Stores’ it was to show that we were 
too genteel to refer to ‘th’ co-op.’ Shoppers for 
guns and cigars come to mind, for the Army and 
Navy Stores is as much a masculine as a feminine 
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happy hunting ground; Gorringe’s is a woman's 
place. The two shops, by the way, are not much 
more than a stone's throw apart; of other shops, 
in another district, one might have said spitting- 
distance. 

At the Stores’ restaurant the menu is @ /a carte, 
and many a single dish is half as much again 
as the full table d'héte at Gorringe’s, which is 
a modest five shillings. Not that the elderly ladies 
who patronise Gorringe’s are either poor or par- 
simonious, but they seem to come from a genera- 
tion and a class (a sub-section of a class, rather— 
their children may well marry those of the Stores’ 
customers) that considers it rather flashy to spend 
a lot on food, and what goes with it. The Stores 
has a wine department that is highly spoken of; 
Gorringe’s has no wine department at all. 

Now that I come to think of it, perhaps the 
clue is generation rather than class or sex: what 
they are hearing in the board room at Gorringe’s 
is the younger generation knocking at the door 
—look at all those spritely Army and Navy 
advertisements, and the pretty printing. Down- 
stairs, in the departments, customers and counter- 
hands have been growing old together, patiently 
aware of one another's foibles. There are ageing 


~ 
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gentlewomen in the Chilterns who will go to 
Gorringe’s when they die; their contemporaries 
on the other side of the counter will go, of course, 
to the Chilterns. 

* 


My colleague Katharine Whitehorn recently 
wrote about the sorry state of ladies’ lavatories 
and among the letters she received—saying such 
things as “You should see our bus station! ’—was 
one from the woman who wrote the article in 
the Times that set Miss Whitehorn off. It came 
from the writer's home address: St. Loo Man- 
sions, Flood Walk. 

* 


I hope that the French Government's drive 
against alcoholism will not scare modest drinkers 
here into supposing that half a bottle of claret or 
a glass of brandy is a milestone on the road to 
Zola-esque ruin. What worries the French are 
those many thousands who drink their three 
bottles of strong, rough wine a day, have a nip 
of brandy on their way to work in the morning, 
and distil their own alcool at home as well. 

In the same way, it would be wrong to suppose 
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—because of the flavour of anis common to both, 
and the family connection—that the Pernod of 
our own time is the same as the absinthe that a 
previous French government banned in 1914. 
(Though absinthe was drunk at Oxford by young 
George Saintsbury and his fellow-undergraduate, 
Creighton: the one became a professor and the 
other a bishop.) Pernod is strong, true, which is 
why it attra: . a high rate of duty and so costs 
63s. a litre in this country, but it is innocent of 
wormwood, and is a perfectly wholesome aperitif. 
I have been fecalling it lately because of the 
threat to reduce the number of Paris cafés: 
nothing—not even Gauloise cigarettes—is more 
evocative of Paris than the sight, smell and taste 
of Pernod, taken ice-cold at a café table. There 
are leaflets explaining how to make cocktails of 
Pernod—one part each of Pernod, fresh cream 
and créme de caeao gives me the shakes even to 
think of—but to my mind there is only one way: 
one of Pernod to three or so of water, with a lump 
of ice in it. Taken like that, it is a pick-me-up 
after a hard day and a sort of pre-digestive before 
a good dinner: hard days cannot always be 
avoided, and good dinners never should be. 
CYRIL RAY 
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departments and external organisations 
making use of BBE film material. Required 
to deputise for Film Libraran in his ab- 
senee. Knowledge of film library procedure, 
ability to select film material for permanent 
retention as stock shots and ability to con- 
trol staff essential. Applicants should be 
experienced’ in handling 35 and 16mm. film 
and editing equipment. Salary £935 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five afnual increments to £1,185 
max. p.a. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.583 Spt) should reach 
Appointments Officer. Broadcasting Heuse. 
London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Production Assistant. School 
Broadcasting, Television, to contribute 
gramme ideas, do research work, direct film 
sequences, and share in work of studfo 
direction and programme waa 
Will work under a Producer on pre 

of Geography programmes for schooB. 
Degree in Geography and interest in educa- 
tion of children between ages 10 15 
essential. Experience teaching of 
film making or Television a addi- 
tional qualifications. Salary £1,230 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to 1.580 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms fenclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence 60:G.591 Spt.) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House. London. 
W.1, within five days. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF DEREY 
(amended advertisement) 





rienced esponsible post, 
mainiy local authority adoption work in- 
cluding placing. 
Salary £960-21,140 (APT III). 
imem- 


N.J.C. for local authorities APT and. C ser- 
} mang Subject to satisfactory medical his- 


tory. 
Write stating age. education. qualifications, 
experience, names of two referees to 
Children’s Officer. Council House, Derby. 
by 8th December, 1960. 





GOVERNMENT oF NORTHERN RHODESIA 
Social Welfare Organiser, Male. preferably 
between 25 and 40, who will be responsible 
to Director of Social Welfare, for the train- 
ing of Social Workers (African and Euro- 
pean) at University and Sub-University 
levels. University degree or Diploma in 
Social Science, with experience in the train- 
ing of Social Workers (especially Social 
Case Workers) essential. (A related degree 
in Econemies, Psychology or Sociology would 
be acceptable if candidate has necessary 
experience.) Post permanent and 


able. lary at appropriate point in scale 
£1, 335 £1,950 p.a. (Special interim allow- 
ance, 5% of salary also payable.) 


Quatéjrs at low rental. Free passages. 
Generous home leave. Low income tax. 
Purther particulars and application forms 
from Director of Recruitment, Colonial 
Office, London, 5S.W.1, quoting BCE. 
130/3/04/A. 5. Candidates should state their 
full names when applying. 





Norwood Technical College, 
Knight's Hill, S.E.27 
LECTURER REQUIRED on 1 January. 1961. 
or as soon as possible thereafter, to be 
responsibie for and to teach Liberal Studies 
to students im all departments. Salary 
£1,370 to £1,550 plus London allowance of 
£38 or £51. Increments within the scale for 
relevant experience. Applicants should hold 
good degree in English or Social Sciences. 
Application forms from the Principal, re- 
turnable within two weeks, enclose self- 
addressed ane A envelope. Please quote. 

(FE. 3a/S/2969/1 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the ay of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY. Can- 
didates should have special qua tions 
and interests in medieval history. Duties to 
commence as soon as possible. Salary scale 
£800 to 2950 per annum with membership 
of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance 
Scheme. Applications should be sent not 
later than December 3ist. 1960, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 
from whom further particulars and forms 
of application May be obtained. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY oF WELLINGTON 
New Zealan: 


REGIONAL COUNCIL a ADULT 
EDUCATION 

SENIOR TUTOR-ORGANISER 
The Couneil of Victoria University of 
Wellington proposes shortly to appoint to 
its adult education staff a senior tutor- 
one. and invites applications for = 
rom: suitadly quatified persons. e 
tutor will be under the supervision 
Regional Council of Adult Education 
niversity Council delegates 


for adult educa- 
sible, in the first 


hes tI 
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: 
. 
: 
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fares to 


appointee, his  * and dependent children. 
In addition, ual removal expenses will 





WOMEN of graduate status or with e — 
lent evidence of intellectual A — J 
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fussy little To per jobs, 

see the wood in — te of hea +n would be 
— =, over lary £750 
sion Pune. Siekness 
5 coum it: 4 working conditions at 
pleasant surroundings (not London). 
didates should write with reasonable aetatis 
about their qualifications and experience. 
No form of application is supplied. Full de- 


tails of the posts will be disclosed to promis- 
ing candidates at interview, for which ali 
expenses will be paid. Write Box No. 7416. 





CYRIL RAY has told you that 
HEDGES & BUTLER LTD. 


have no fewer than sixty wines In their 
— list at less than half a guinea 
ttle. 


Ask us for a list and see for yourself 
—or if you prefer: 


Send us the amount you wish to spend 
telling us your preferences (e.g., red or 
white and the style). 


We will select the wines for you. 
You will not be disappointed. 


HEDGES & BUTLER LTD. 











22 The Arcade, 153 Regent Street, 
Bournemouth. London, W.1. 
STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 


——— for progressive and interesting sec- 
ial vacancies. 


waitaa. VOLUNTARY SOCIAL WORKER 

for experimental work with small group 

of difficult boys within. a youth group. 
ses paid. Box No. 7414. 





FILMS 
~ DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL _ 
1LMS 


are in greater demand today than ever 
before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and 
has slready made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or as the Managing 
2. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD.. 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


A.LA. GALLERY, 15 Lisle St., W.c.2. ‘Por 

Christmas: Cards, Prints, Pottery, Small 

——- also Watercolours and Gouaches. 
Nov.-31 Dec. 11-6; Sats. 11-4. 


vot we ed Exhibition: “RAY- 

COXON—Paintin R. V. PITCH- 
FORTH, R.A Water-colours. 19th and 20th 
Century Etchings and Lithos. Leicester Sq., 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

















39 Old Bond Street, 
IN ENGLAND AND 
and watercolours. 
First Kokoschka Exhibition in London foe 
ier In aid of Children and Youth Ali 
and Save the Children Fund. Nov. 9 
15. Daily 11-5. Sats. 10.30-12.30. Adm. 2/6. 
Students 1/1. 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1. E. W. Nay—paintings and water- 
colours First one-man exhibition tn Lea- 
don, Nov. 29. 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 

Continued Overleat 
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DAVIES | D. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on { 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra $% added { 
annually on each £500 unit. 

) Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
d investment Dept. SR:, Davies investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2| 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The John Coffin 
Memorial Lecture in History, entitled ‘What 
of the Middle Ages is Alive in England 
Today?’ will be delivered by Professor Helen 
Cam (Cambridge) at 5.30 p.m. on 8 Decem- 
ber at the University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET. James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Henry 
Moore: an exhibition of sculpture 1950-1960. 
Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mon- 
days. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 


MEETINGS 
‘THE PRINCE OF PEACE.’—A Programme 
of Words and Music in Preparation for 


Christmas: Sunday, Dec. 4, at 6.30 p.m., 
Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 


———— “ — 





PERSONAL 


ABJECT APOLOGIES to dear Aunt Agatha. 
Used to say her presents were awful. Now 
she brightens our lives annually with 
heavenly E) Cid, the Spanish sherry we all 
adore. 


AN ORIGINAL PRESENT of true value. 
NATIONAL TRUST yearly subscriptions 
(minimum £1) giving free access to all 
Trust properties, and helping in the urgent 
task of preserving Britain's fine buildings 
and countryside. Send cheque, and name 
and address to which membership card and 
literature are to be sent. Dept. C., 23 
Caxton Street, London, S.W.1. 


CANCER PATIENT 62773. Widow (83), out- 
look grim, living alone and in desperate 
need of constant attention, which she can- 
not afford (at present in nursing-home at 
£9 a week). Can you please help? Old 
jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief. 47 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. Exclusive designs by 
contemporaries, Annigoni, Ayrton, Bawden, 
Moore, etc., etc., and old master. Please 
send stamped addressed envelope for illus- 
trated leaflet. Polio Research Fund, Vincent 
House, Vincent Square, London, 8.W.1. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, 
especialiy for collections and gold; 10th 
Edition cat. of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Speci- 
men bulletin, 6d.—B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great 
Portland Street, London. W.1. Tel.: LANg- 
ham 3677 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, take Rutin, the 
proved natural remedy in Rutin—‘T.’ 6/10 
from Health Stores, Chemists or direct from 
Rutin Products Ltd.. Wokingham, Berks. 


POEMS AND GENERAL Manuscripts 
wanted. Send work; s.a.e. Citizen Books 
(8), 20 Alexandra Street, Southend, Essex. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE eA Seunce 
gook 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 
Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 


Name .... 





GONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
— St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 


NO NEED TO WAIT for January sales. 
SHOPPER'S GUIDE test reports on branded 
goods are a bargain now; 10s. a year from 
the Consumer -Council, Orchard House, 
Orchard Street, W.1. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Bienheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.; AMBassador 4041. 


STAMMERS. Behnke method by ex-pupil. 
Ward, 26 Connaught Av. E. Sheen, S.W. 14. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 
by the first post of the Monday of the week 
affected. 

THESES ON WAR by Peter Cadogan (2d.), 
a Socialist theory of unilateralism; 4d. post 
free; 9 for 1s. 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 
TORY IDEAS.—Full details of Bow Group 
Literature Service from Dept. SP, Bow 
Group, 22 St. Giles High Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

*WATAPADS,’ Keep pot plants moist holi- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
5 for 10s.. 11 for 20s.—-HARRODS HORT. 
DEPT. 


‘WHICH?’ reports each month on the value 
for money of the everyday and the unusual 
on your shopping list. ‘Which?’ is published 
by the Consumers’ Association on annual 
subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


LITERARY 
WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS 
students of more than 50 nationalities are 
Studying journalism under the — 
lending point to the often made remark: 
‘There are LSJ students all over the world.’ 
Free book, ‘Writing for the Press,’ from 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (SP), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 





AT EASE WITH KNOWLEDGE with 
EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. ‘It’s the 
cheapest true encyclopaedia in the world,’ 
says “The Times.’ 16,000 pages, 8 million 
words. Cash or terms. Ring or write for a 
free copy of the valuable HOW TO USE AN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA from Dent's, 10-13 Bed- 
ford Street, Strand. W.C.2. (Tem 8981.) 
Nobody will call. 


BOOKS. Review Copies and others in fine 
condition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners 
Street, W.1. MUSeum 4224. 


BETJEMAN: Summoned by Bells 16s. (Post 
is,). From Lloyd's Bookshop, 64 High St., 
Wimbiedon, 8.W.19. 

BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper’s 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 
Ww.c.l. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are _ specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets, Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Pleet Street, E.C.4. 


GIVE A FRENCH Book Club subscription 
for Christmas. Details free from Les Meil- 
leurs Livres. 127 Regent Street. London, 
W.i. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 
53 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time you’ve 
completed the course, you get your money 
back. Write to Dept. 3 for free copy of ‘You 
IN Print,’ free sample lesson. and terms of 
Special Guarantee. 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees, training 
shows you how to get editorial cheques. 
Benefit also from The Writer, plus two 
practical writing encyclopeadias — free! 
Send for FREE R.4 “Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success’’ (45th edition), B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
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SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000. carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 
days (4-day emergency service for urgent 
work), short stories, etc., by return. Type- 
scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis 
on accuracy and attractive presentation, 
4 hr. duplicating service. Indexing, Oata- 
loguing, Editing. Proof-reading, Literary 
research, etc. Temp. Secretaries, Dictating 
machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. 
Translation from/into ali languages. Over- 
night service. TELEDICTA SERVICE, 
DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLATIONS. 
MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. 
—- Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 
-9). 


LITERARY TYPING. Expert 2/3d. 1,000. 
Weeks, 47 St. Margaret’s, London, S.E.4. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., 8.W.19. MOU 
6136. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 





EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
women seeking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should 
apply to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., 
Public Relations Committee, incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools, Hurst 
Court, Ore, Hastings. 


COACHING BY University Graduates, 
Maths., Physics, French, etc. BAY 3281. 


EVENING DRAMA CLASSES. Beginners 
welcomed. Stage movement. mime, voice 
production, stage technique. Rehearsal 
classes, three productions a year. Moderate 
fees. Mountview Theatre Club, 104 Crouch 
Hill, N.8. MOU 5885. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation. etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College. G.40. St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees: 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher. 
C.BE., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 153 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. ; 

ANISH LANGUAGE: Intensive course 28- 
30 December. Also PORTUGUESE and 
SPANISH evening classes—new term begins 
9th January. Details from: Canning House. 
2 Belgrave Square, London, 8.W.1. 


TUITION: English, History to G.C.E. Level. 
Also Typing. Oral or Postal, rates by 
arrangement. Box No. 7400. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Scholarship and entrance tests will be on 
28th and 29th March, 1961. Six awards £60- 
£240. An Art or Music award is available. 
11- and 13-year-old entry. Applications be- 
fore 28th February. Further details from 
The Headmaster, Abbotsholme School. 
Rocester, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 
Open scholarship examinations for girls 
who will be (a) under 12 and (b) under 14 
on ist September, 1961, will be held on 
February 2ist, 22nd and 23rd. 
Scholarships in value £30-£200 will be 
awarded. One major scholarship, reducing 
the fees to approximately £100 p.a. will be 
awarded in each group if a candidate shows 
special merit. 
Particulars and forms may be obtained 
from the Head Mistress's Secretary. 
Closing date for entries—January 9th. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. =< SS pall 
WILTON CARPETING 27in. wide, 75 yards, 
brand new, red patterned, any length cut, 
will accept 20s. per yard. Box No. 7421. 





NU-WAY “écarcas 
@il-firing 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS 
(BOX B206) DROITWICH ie 4 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS 
PRICES from Ian MACIVER, 96 Crom 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies! 
and Gentlemen. London’s Largest 

tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns 0 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, Wie 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to m 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Heb 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, . 
chester 2. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS SELECTION 
Each carton contains: 3 lb. 10 oz. tin ¥ 
Roast Chicken, 1 lb. tin Finest Ox Tog 
1 lb. tin skinless and defatted Prague Ha 
153 oz. tin Boned Roast Turkey with } 
rooms, 1 lb. tin Swiss Black Cherry 
5 oz. tin Pate de Foie, 3} oz. tin SI 
Smoked Salmon, 5 oz. tin dry pack Jug 
size Prawns, 30 oz. tin Pears in Syru 
20 oz. tin Strawberries in Syrup, 30 og, 
Pineapple Rings and 1 Ib. tin export qual 
Christmas Pudding. Sent for £4 10s, 
cartons £8 17s. 6d.; c.w.o.. post paid. 


Grays 


DEPT. S.P.. ORCHARD STREET, 
WORCESTER 


TWEEDS. Superior quality hand woven, 
10/- and 14/- per yard. Patterns 6d. Stamps! 
Norsaga Mills, Mill Str., Kirwall, Orknepe 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BATHING LUXURY PERFECTED! Black 
Forest Natural sparkling Pine-Needle Bi 
Tablets. Delicious fragrance, guaran 
refreshing! 21/- per giftbox of 36 tablets y 
29/- per 50. post free. RAVIKA LTD., 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from ¢ 
Grenfell Association, now at Hope Ho 
Great Peter Street, London, S.W.1, and 
help our medical work for the fishermes 
living along the sub-arctic coast of 

dor. Illustrated leaflet on request. 


FOR FRIENDS: WHO READ THE ‘ 
TATOR.’ A binding case to contain 
copies. Opens flat. Copies easily inserted 
removed. Greeting will be sent with 
case if desired. Send instructions 
17s. 6d. (which includes postage) to 
Sales Manager, ‘The Spectator.” 99 Go 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Dam 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
cloths, Towels, Suiting. Bed, Dress. Chw 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues fre 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
Northern Ireland 


EPICURE 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemea! B 
Home made, has a delicious, genuine flave 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a 
able source of vitamins, especially of the 
group. Quick and easy make—beginn 
need not doubt their ability to follow 
recipe. The whole family will enjoy it. G 
Health and Fitness Whole Wheat Meal 
guaranteed to be 100% stone ground at 6 
water mill at Felstead, Essexr The whe 
are specially selected and organic 
grown. It can also be used for scof 
biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post f 
including recipes; 6 Ib. bag, -7s. 3d.; 14 
bag 13s. 64.—Write H. GRAY ‘JON 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard Heo 
Mill Road. Chelmsford, Essex. 


ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people com 
sult us. The right person or the right Ges 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Sha : 


Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 
(24 hours). 

SOUTH OF FRANCE. Wanted to rent for 
or 3 weeks in August. villa or house 0 
coast, to sleep 13.—Box No. 9000. % 


HOTELS 
GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS 
and off the beaten track through Bri 


6s., postage 6d. Victor Hilton (SP), Sund 
House, Torquay. 
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